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To Entomologists, Authors, and Lovers of Natural History. 


R, JAMES FOXCROFT, the well-known and experienced C 

begs to return his sincere thanks to the Trustees of the British Mu 
Nobility and Gentry, and also particularly to the Members of the Entomologic 
for the patronage he bas received for a number of years as a Collector of Br 
doptera and Coleoptera. He begs to state that he intends to visit SIERRA 
and the RIVER GAMBIA, leaving this country in November, 1857 (this w 
he returns from his Summer's Collecting in Scotland this year), and that he + 
in Africa during one, two or three Seasons, according to the encourageme 
receive. He will devote the whole of his time to searching for and collectin 
or aLL Orpers. In order to enable him to meet the expense attending th. 
he is desirous of obtaining a limited number of Subscribers, at £5 per ann’ 
year's collecting of either Lepidoptera or Coleoptera; for two seasons’ Subsc: 
for each order; and for the three seasons, £15 for each Order. The money 
is to be paid to Mr. Samuet Stevens, 24, Bloomsbury Street, London, as e 
venient, as Mr. Foxcrort wishes to know how many Subscribers he can o 
leaving England, in order that he may provide a sufficient number of boxe: 
each Subscriber's share separately, it being his intention, if he stops mc 
season, to share the whole of the Insects annually. Each box will be sea 
with the Subscriber's name and address, and enclosed in one large j 
addressed to Mr. Samuet Stevens. Any Subscriber not feeling satisfiec 
Insects he gets the first year for his Subscription yan Fe cong his name, 
CROFT’s intention is only to take the first year's Subscription before start 
take names for the three years. All packing-cases or boxes that the insect 
are to be returned to Mrs. Foxcrorr. Any person wishing for further inf 
obtain it upon application to Mrs. Foxcrorr at 3, Union Yard, Oxford 
Orchard Street, London, West District. 


N.B. No person will get Coleoptera who subscribes for Lepidoptera 
one who subscribes for Coleoptera ouly. will receive Lepidoptera. 


ga Cur Cork and all kinds of Insect-Boxes, and all other En 
ImMPLEMENTS, and Britisu Insects always on sale. 


For Incipients in Entomology. 
FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 


By Epwarp Newman, late President of the Entomological Soc’ 

This work contains every Instruction for Catching, Killing, Classifyi 

and Preserving Insects. It is written in the plainest possible phrase 
illustrated with a profusion of woodcuts. Price 12s. cloth. 


London: Joun Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


Cloth lettered, and beautifully illustrated with woodcuts, price 8 
ETTERS OF RUSTICUS ON NATURAL HIS] 


subjects treated of are as follows :—Insects injurious tc Vegetab! 
Grub—The Fly described— Laying the Eggs-—The young Grub—Vorac 
—The Grub described—Change of Skin—Burrows in the Earth—Rem 
Plant-Louse—Injury it causes—Economy of—Hop- on ( 
Influence on the Duty—First appearance of—Insect Enemies of— Rem: 
Blight—Apple-weevil— Description of—Economy of—Remedies—A pp 
grub—Economy of—Little Ermine Moth—Yellow-tail—Turné 
of—Economy of—Remedies—Turnip-nigger— Description of the paren 
vof—Description of the Grub—Remedies—Turnip-weevil—T urnip-ay 
Apples, in Poplar-leaves and on Roots.—Ants and Aphides. 


This work has been carefully edited by Eowanp Newman, 
recommended to all who are engaged in Agriculture or Horticulture, | 
and to persons making presents to young people. 


London: Jounx Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
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Proceedings of Natural-History Collectors in Foreign Countries. 


Rev. Hamviet Ciarxk.—Rio Janeiro, March 14, 1857.—In my 
last communication (posted on February 25th) I pointed out the loca- 
lities around Rio that we had visited. I will now notice the modes 
of collecting Coleoptera that we found profitable, and one or two 
other points that to a fifture tourist may be useful. 


MODFS OF COLLECTING COLEOPTERA. 


It is impossible for any one, without much larger opportunities than 
we have had, to speak with decision as to the best modes of obtaining 
species; different localities and different seasons of the year would 
demand, doubtless, different treatment: the following are, however, 
generally the results of our collecting experience during the hot sea- 
son through the different Serras. | 

‘The herbage and undergrowth of plants in tropical countries are, 
as might be expected, entirely different from what we see in England: 
there grass and vegetation are short, easily commanded by a sweeping 
net; here we find it rank and luxuriant and gigantic, so that a sweep- 
ing net has as little value in obtaining species as it would have among 
branches of oak or pine at home: some larger substitute must be 
found. I used at Constancia, and with some success, a large sheet 
with two poles, for beating ; but this was heavy and cumbrous, and 
required one or two assistants. The best instrument was an umbrella 
inverted ; this is light and portable, of easy application, and on the 
whole the best instrument for collecting. Three well-made, steel- 
ribbed alpacas will, with care, suffice for an expedition of ‘three or 
four months ; the seams well stitched, and handles curved (for pulling 
down branches), and of the same wood as the stem. 

Sugaring by night is certainly very profitable for Lepidoptera, ants 
and cockroaches ; probably, also, for Coleoptera. Mr. Fry’was very 
successful in attracting insects by the light of a strong lamp, and the 
species that we have taken by this means are a sufficient proof of its 
value, although if a coleopterist bas his days for collecting he will 
find it better to spend his nights in rest. Decaying timber is of 
course valuable ; many species of the fine genus Brenthus are found 
under the bark of felled Canella Batella (a species of tree remarkable 
for its hard and heavy wood); the diamond beetles on the leaves of, 
and on the ground under, a wild orange tree, ‘* Larangeira do Mato,” 

XV. | 2R 
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easily recognised by the sharp spurs on its bark; and on the leaves 
of some tree allied to the orange are found several species of Casside. 

Milho, if in the sunshine, deserves examination for the insects that 
bask on its broad leaves. Coffee produces nothing, and seems to 
permit nothing even in its neighbourhood.  Felled trees often har- 
bour on their under side, shaded from the glare of the sun, several 
species; but logs of wood and stones on the ground are generally un- 
productive, probably not affording sufficient protection from the fierce 
heat of mid-day. Of water insect&J much regret to say 1 know 
nothing, assuming, which I do not believe, that species are abundant 
here. To collect them is at present impossible: the torrents of rain 
have turned each brook into a formidable stream, and every valley 


into a quagmire. Ihave hardly seen a pond or a ditch since I left 
England. 


TRAVELLING APPARATUS. | 


All insects must be kept in tin cases, as the only means of protec- 
tion from their three formidable enemies, “ barratas” or cockroaches, 
ants and damp. It will add much to the convenience of travelling if 
these cases are made in pairs (about 24 by 14x 14 feet, or to hold sets 
of Downie’s middle-sized boxes), one pair to be the cargo of each 
mule. Two pairs of these will contain boxes, cases of card-frames, 
bottles of gum, chloroform, spirits of wine, &c., sufficient for a single © 
coleopterist for a journey of four or five months, for a lepidopterist 
for three. Each entomologist can best tell what details of apparatus 
he will require; he should, however, certainly possess an etna for 
killing insects by hot water (ours, that we obtained from Messrs. 
Adams, Haymarket, are strong and serviceable), a couple of short, 
stout chisels for bark and decaying wood, and a small tin box for 
keeping insects relaxed and damp, and at the same time secure from 
cockroaches. Whatever he will be likely to want must be brought 
from England: nothing, not even gum tragacanth, can be obtained 
here, except at a vast outlay of patience. | 

As to other matters, he will have to walk over all sorts of ground, 
with a temperature of from 90° to 120° or even more; therefore stout 
shoes (or boots, as a protection against snakes, which abound) and 
light dress will be appreciated. 

Should the entomologist be disposed to travel into the interior, he 
should, if possible, obtain and follow the advice of some friend who 
knows the country. Travelling is perfectly safe; it supplies a never- 
failing fund of objects of interest; it presents no serious inconve- 
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niences. Let him satisfy himself that he can live upon the fare of the 
country, black beans, farhino, and carre secca or jerked beef, with 
occasionally, as a treat, bacon or an old hen; then he will require 
only time, patience and money to make his expedition both profitable 
and delightful. 

Assuming that the two former are not wanting, I will notice the 
third. I suppose that two entomologists are fellow-travellers. They 
will require six mules; two saddle mules for themselves; one for 
their black, who attends to the mules;* and three cargo mules, one 
carrying a couple of trunks for linen, &c., the two others entomologi- 
cal boxes and stores. These mules must be bought, at prices ranging, 
according to the locality and demand, from 150 to 300 milreis. I say 
they must be bought; for if hired (as they may be) the amount of hire 
for a journey of three weeks will exceed the amount of purchase- 
money; but when bought they will fetch at the end of the journey, 
however long, supposing that they have been tolerably cared for, at 
least two-thirds of the sums that were originally paid for them. 

With the mules must be bought, also, bridles, saddles and knee- 
boots (if not brought out from England), and pack-saddles, hide- 
coverings and halters for the cargo mules. The outlay account then 
will stand as follows :— 


7 | | Milreis. 


1380 


making a total of 1380 milreis, or about £150. Of this at least £100 
will be repaid at the end of the journey by the sale of the animals, 
leaving £50 as the amount of the purchase account. The daily 
expenses will be on the average 


Milreis 
Food, milho and grass for mules ..........+. one cos 6 
Dinner, and bell for 6 


* The choice of a proper person as servant will be the only serious difficulty likely 
to present itself. As a geveral rule it will be better to have a freed black, and nota 
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Of this, which is a high estimate, the expenses of personal board and 
lodging may with ease be saved, if any sort of introduction is carried 
to the proverbially hospitabie Brazilians of the interior. I have been 
assured by many that often they have found it to be impossible to 


spend any money at all. 
| HAMLET CLARK. 


Mr. A. R. Watrtace.*—Macassar, December Ist, 1856.—After. this 
you will probably not receive another letter from me for six or seven 
months, so I must give you a full one now. 1am busy packing up 
my collections here, but have been unfortunately caught by the rains 
before I have finished, and I fear my insects will suffer. The last 
four or five days have been blowing, rainy weather, like our February, 
barring the cold. In a bamboo house, full of pores and cracks and 
crannies, through which the damp air finds its way at pleasure, you 
may fancy it will not do to close up boxes of insects in such weather. 
However, as the wet season has not regularly set in, we may expect 
a little sun and dry air soon, and then I am ready to pack and close 
everything. The neighbourhood of Macassar has much disappointed 
me. After great trouble | discovered a place I thought rather pro- 
mising, and after more trouble got the use of a native house there, 
and went. 1 staid five weeks, and worked hard, though all the time 
ill (owing to bad water I think), and often, for days together, unable 
to do more than watch about the house for stray insects. Such 
a weakness and languor had seized me that often, on returning with 
some insects, I could hardly rise from my mattrass, where I had 
thrown myself down, to set them out and put them away. However, | 
now that 1 am back at my cottage near Macassar, with a few of the 
comforts of civilized life, I am nearly well, and will tell you what | 
have done. | 

My collections here consist of birds, shells and insects. In none 
of these, 1am sorry to say, have I got anything very remarkable. 
The birds are pretty good as containing a good many rare and some 
new species; but I have been astonished at the want of variety com- 


— 


slave, as the latter, at a distance from his master, may turn indolent and refractory. 
However, the traveller should obtain the advice and aid of some resident Englishman. 
Mr. Bennett, of Tijuca, the proprietor of the boarding-house there, would be well 
competent, and I doubt not willing, to render any assistance. 

* Cummunicated by Mr, S. Stevens. 
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pared with those of the Malayan Island and Peninsula. Whole 
families and genera are altogether absent, and there is nothing to 
supply their place. 1 have found no barbets, no Eurylaimi, no Tro- 
gons, no Phyllornes; but, what is still more extraordinary, the great 
and varied family of thrushes, the Ixodinew and the Timalias, seem 
almost entirely absent; the shrikes, too, have disappeared, and of 
flycatchers I have only seen one small species. ‘To supply this vast ~ 
void there is not a single new group, the result of which is that in 
about equal time and with greater exertions I have not been able to 
obtain more than half the number of species I got in Malacca. In- 
deed, were it not for the raptorial and aquatic birds I should not 
have one-third. You hint that in Borneo I neglected Raptores. 
They are too good to neglect; but there were none. Here in two 
months I have got fifteen species, many more than all my collections 
of the two preceding years contain. Of these six are represented by 
single specimens only; but of the rest 1 send you thirty fine speci- 
mens, and they will, I doubt not, contain something new. Among 
my rare birds I may mention the two hornbills peculiar to Celebes 
(Hydrocissa exarata, Tem., Buceros cassidix, Tem.) ; the anomalous 
Scythrops -Nove-Hollandiw, Lath.; the handsome cuckoo, Pheni- 
cophaus callirhynchus; the Pica albicollis, Vieil/.; and the remark- 
able Pastor corythaix, Wag., which unites the characters of the 
starlings with the form and compressed crest of the Calyptomena 
and Rupicola. 

My collection of land shells is at present very scanty; but then I 
have only been in one locality. 1t consists of five species of Helix, 
six of Bulimus, and one Cyclostoma. Of these I hope some will be 
new. There is a pale purplish Helix of the form of H. glutinosa, but 
in most specimens thickly speckled with blackish dots.. Besides the 
common Bulimus citrinus, there are two closely allied species, one 
lightly marbled with brown near the base only, the other all over | 
richly marked in a kind of zigzag pattern. Of both these I send a 
pretty good series. There are also, I think, three other small species, 
rather pretty, but very scarce. The Cyclostoma appears to be the 
same as the small, transparent, white oné which was scarce at Sara- 

Now for the insects, which are the most interesting to so many of 
my friends. They will, I fear, disappoint you, as they have, with a 
few exceptions, disappointed me. But you must remember the cir- 
cumstances. Almost all the good insects have been collected during 
a five weeks’ stay at a tolerable place in the interior, during which 
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time, however, I was so unwell as not to make more than five visits 
to the forest, to be near which was the especial purpose for which I 
went there. It was also the very end of the dry season, which I have 
always found the worst time for insects. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, my collection presents some features of interest. To pro- 
ceed in order, the Coleoptera shall be first considered. The number 
of species yet obtained is only 254, some groups being rich, others 
very poor. My favourite Longicorns were so scarce as hardly to be 
worth looking for; yet among the few that fell in my way I havea 
new Agelasta, a fine Astathes, and a very curious insect with dilated 
thorax in the male, which will form, I think, a new genus, near Tem- 
nosternus, White. (The Geodephaga are proportionately my richest 
group, as since the rains have commenced I have taken many curious 
small Carabide, among them three species of Casnoniz. I am rich 
in Cicindela, having six species, but of Colliuris and Therates only 
one each. Cicindela Heros, Fub. (which I believe is rare) is my 
largest species. In Boisduval’s ‘ Faune de l’Oceanie’ it is said to 
come from the isles of the Pacific. Therates flavilabris, Fab., is also 
said to inhabit New Ireland, but it is found here, with the var. T. 
fasciata. The habitats given to insects in that work, indeed, from the 
French voyagers, appear so liable to error that little dependance cau 
be placed upon them. ‘They seem to have been trusted altogether to 
memory, or perhaps ticketed on the voyage home. For example, to 
Scarabeus Atlas is this remark, “It is noted as from Vanikoro I., 
but M. D’Urville is certain that it was taken at Menado in Celebes ;” 
again, to ‘I'mesisternus septempunctatus, “If there is no mistake on 
the ticket, this species is from Amboina ;” Lamia 8-maculata, “ It is 
ticketed as Coming from Vanikoro, but | believe it is rather from N. 
Guinea or Celebes;” and L. Hercules, “It is found in Amboina,” 
while on the plate it is said to be from Celebes. Other examples of 


a similar kind are to be found; and they lead me to suppose that 


voyagers and amateur collectors seldom ticket their specimens al the 
time of collection, but trust to memory in a matter in which no 
memory can be trusted. Even after making a collection at two loca- 
lities only, and of only a hundred species each, I] would defy any one 
to ticket the whole correctly: how, then, must it be when dozens of 
places are visited in succession, and the species taken at each vary 
from perhaps a dozen to a thousand. But we must return to our col- 
lections. In Lamellicornes I have been tolerably successful. I have 
found ten species of Cetoniade ; a Tzniodera, common, I think; and 
the other nine all Protetias, a closely allied genus. All except one 


| 
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are small, and of that one (an inch long) I have cnly a pair, differing 
in colour, one black, one dark green, but, as they are marked with 
red exactly alike, I suppose them to be male and female. Among 
the smaller ones are some very pretty species and varieties, and of 
some of these | have a tolerable series. ‘They are very local. All 
the best I got off one flowering shrub, which I visited daily for 
a week, when some heavy rains destroyed the remnant of the blos- 
soms; and I never found another equally productive. There is also 
a curious little brown thing, like a Trichius, which eats away roses 
aud orange-blossoms. I have two Euchloras, which I think are rare, 
E. dichropus, Blanch., and a large one, very like E. viridis, but 
which seems to agree best with E. Dusumieri, Blanch. Besides 
these I have only a lot of obscure Melolonthide, Aphodii, &c., &c. 
I had quite forgot, however, among the Carabide, what will perhaps 
be considered my greatest prize, Catadromus tenebrioides; but it is 
very scarce. I have not found a single Lucanus ; and the natives to 


whom I showed figures of them and other large insects, such as Sca- 


rabeus Atlas, denied their existence in the country; but no de- 
pendance is to be placed upon them, as they have not even a dis- 
tinctive word for “ beetle” in their language. In the other groups I 


have nothing particular, except a few pretty Rhyncophora and Phy- 


tophaga. 

It is an ill wind, however, that blows nobody good; and the 
scarcity of Coleoptera will be highly satisfactory to some of my 
hymenopterist friends, since it led me to pay more attention to their 
favourite group than I should otherwise have been inclined to do. 
After the first showers fell, bees and wasps appeared in plenty, and I 
worked very hard at them. They are notoriously sunshine-loving 
animals; and for many an hour, when my health ought not to have 


permitted it, have I stood in the noonday sun, at some flowering 


shrub where they abounded, armed with net, pliers and bottle, intent 
upon their capture. On the whole I have made, I consider, a very 
fine collection for such a very short time (less than two months). I 
have obtained in all 142 species, but of these 120 (about) are Acu- 
leata, and, only about 12 being bees, the great majority are wasps, 
&c., of which many are very fine, large things, and the greater part 
seem to me different from any I took in Malacca or Borneo. I have 
also not neglected the small species, and I doubt not there will be a 
host of novelties. 

The Diptera, Hemiptera, ants, &c., I have scarcely collected at 
all, but they promise well for another season. 


| 
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The Lepidoptera come last, and, though few in species, present a 
fair amount of novelty. On my very first visit to the forest I took 
three fine specimens of the magnificent Ornithoptera Remus, or a 
variety of it, for the female does not agree with Boisduval’s very 
imperfect description of it. This made me think it common, but I 
have since never taken another, except an imperfect female. The 
common Ornithoptera here is a variety of Amphrisius, with the upper 
wings entirely black in both sexes. Of Papilios I have three new 
species, one near P. Sarpedon, but the band narrow, dark green-blue on 
a velvety black ground, divided into rounded spots on the upper wings 
and linear ones on the lower. Of this I have a fine series. Another 
is close to P. Eurypilus, but quite distinct from all I have seen or that 
are described, by the abdomen above being pure white, which, with 
the white anal margin of the lower wings, and the white down which 
extends broadly over them, give the insect a most beautiful appear- 
ance when on the wing, and enabled me to pronounce it a new spe- 
cies the first time I saw it hovering over a muddy hole. It flies very 
strong, is rare and difficult to capture, and I secured very few speci- 
mens. ‘The third is a rather obscurely marked species, near P. He- 
lenus. Ihave only one specimen. Of Papilio Ascalaphus, Bois., I 
have taken the male and female. P. Polyphontes is common, but I 
only obtained two or three good specimens. Of Pieris and Euplea 
I have several pretty things, and one or two good Nymphalide ; but 
the best part of my collection, and what will perhaps please most, are 
the Lycznidz, to which I have paid much attention. I have about 
35 species out of 115 butterflies, and of half of these I have got the 
two sexes. With health, a better season and a better locality, 1 have 
no doubt a very fine collection of insects might be made in this part 
of Celebes, and these I hope to have next dry season, which | have 
arranged, if all goes well, to spend at Bontyue, situated at the South 
end of the Peninsula, and close to one of the highest mountains in 
Celebes. 

-I must now tell you where I am off to in the meantime. I am 
going another thousand miles eastward to the Arru Islands, which are 
within a hundred_miles of the coast of New Guinea, and are the most 
eastern islands of the Archipelago. Many reasons have induced me 
to go so far now. I must go somewhere to escape the terrific rainy 
season here. I have all along looked to visiting Arru, as one of the 
great objects of my journey to the East; and almost all the trade with 
Arru is from Macassar. I have an opportunity of going in a prod, 
owned and commanded by a Dutchman (Java born), who will take me 
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and bring me back, and assist me in getting a house, &c., there; and 
he goes at the very time I want to leave. I have also friends here 
with whom I can leave all the things I do not want to take with me. 
All these advantageous circumstances would probably never be com- 
bined again; and were I to refuse this opportunity I might never go 
to Arru at all, which, when you consider it is the nearest place to 
New Guinea where I can stay on shore and work in perfect safety, 
would be much to be regretted. What I shall get there it is impos- 
sible to say. Being a group of small islands, the immense diversity 
and richness of the productions of New Guinea will of course be 
wanting; yet I think I may expect some approach to the strange and 
beautiful natural productions of that unexplored country. Very few 
naturalists have visited Arru. One or two of the French discovery- 
ships have touched at it. M. Payen, of Brussels, was there, but stayed 
probably only a few days; and I suppose not twenty specimens of its 
birds and insects are positively known. Here, then, I shall have 
tolerably new ground, and if I have health I shall work it well. I 
take three lads with me, two of whom can shoot and skin birds. - 


A. R. WALLACE. 


Mr. H. W. Bates.*—Ega, Upper Amazons, May 30,1856. I received 
your last of the 7th of January by this month’s steamer, as well as the 
parcel sent at the same time: it was a happy day for me, as I had not 
received any periodicals or new books since May, 1855; for the last 
parcel, sent in September, is not yet to hand, and I have no doubt it 
is detained at Para. You, in England, in the midst of books and in- 
tellectual treasures,—in fact, bored by their profusion,—cannot form 
any idea of the luxury of receiving, in these savage solitudes, such a 
parcel. 

You say you like my descriptions of the country, &c., and would be 
glad of accounts of my daily excursions, captures, the natives, &c. 
There is not so much variety of ground and scenery in this country as 
you doubtless imagine, and the hunting districts are very much cir- 
cumscribed. Ega is situated on a point of land formed by the junction 
of a small tributary with the river Teffé, and is about eight miles 
distant from the Amazons. The Teffé, at Ega, is six miles broad, 
without islands: the tributary (which has no name, being simply called 
the “Igarapé,” or creek, from “ Igara,” canoe, and “ pé,” path) is a 


* Communicated by Mr. F. Bates. 
XV. 258 
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quarter of a mile broad at Ega, but five miles inland it contracts into 
a mere rivulet, running through a broad dell of lofty trees: when the 
waters are high they fill this dell to the depth of six or eight feet, and 
the small canoes paddle away for miles through regular water-paths 
cut through the lower trees. This is the general characteristic of the 
lower lands of the upper Amazons,—forest dells with narrow streams 
running through them in the dry months, and navigable waters, under 
a dense shade of forest, in the wet months. The higher lands are 
called “Terra firme;” they are never very high, but never flooded. 
The forest behind Ega is “terra firme;” soil clayey, no rock, not a 
pebble to be seen in a day’s journey: the land is undulated, furrowed 
with deep dells, but all covered with one uniform and impenetrable 
forest. Behind Ega there is a soft, grassy slope, at the top of which 
appears a pretty straight, high hedge: this hedge is the border of the 
forest, and there is nothing else but a dense forest inland for hundreds 
of miles. There are three or four very narrow paths from Ega inland, 
but the longest of these does not extend beyond three or four miles. 
This same forest clothes all the banks of the rivers, and limits the 
view everywhere; in fact, the only features in the landscape are forest 
and stream, forest and stream,—no hill, no cliff, no cultivated land. 
A village of 300 to 500 inhabitants every 100 miles, more or less, and 
a very few huts of settlers in the intervals. Ega has just 107 houses, 
three-fourths of which are mere huts, and the inhabitants generally 
“at home” are about 700, but another 500 may be added as the 
floating population, being always out fishing or on board canoes: 
there are four or five Portuguese, three French and one Italian, 
residents, and about a dozen or twenty Brazilians from Para, &c.; 
these are all pure whites, the whole of the rermainder have more or less 
Indian blood ; 600 may be considered as pure Indians; in fact, many 
are brought from the savage tribes on the rivers Japura, Jurna, &c. 
To see Indians in their purely original state you must journey to 
those rivers; but all the coloured inhabitants of Ega differ but little 
in civilization, habits, arms, utensils, &¢., from the pure savage: they 
are very taciturn, idle and phlegmatic; so apathetic that they never 
appear to feel any of the emotions or affections—love, gratitude, ad- 
miration, joy, enthusiasm; they even do not covet things, except rum 
or eatables, or sugar; in fact, they are so uninteresting and unamiable 
a set of animals that you must excuse my giving any further account 
of them. | 

The charm and glory of the country are its animal and vegetable 
productions. How inexhaustible is their study! Remember that, as 
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to Botany, in the forest scarcely two trees of the same species are 
seen growing together. It is not, as in temperate countries (Europe), 
a forest of oak, or birch, or pine—it is one dense jungle: the lofty 
forest trees, of vast variety of species, all lashed and connected by 
climbers, their trunks covered with a museum of ferns, Tillandrias, 
Arums, Orchids, &c. The underwood consists of younger trees,— 
great variety of small palms, mimosas, tree-ferns, &c., and the ground 
is laden with fallen branches,—vast trunks covered with parasites, &c. 
The animal denizens are in the same way of infinite variety, not 
numerous, as to give the appearance at once of tumultuous life, being 
too much scattered for that; it is in course of time only that one forms 
an idea of their numbers. Four or five species of monkey are con- 
stantly seen. The birds are in such variety that it is not easy to get 
two or three of the same species: you see a Trogon one day, 
—the next day and day after, another each day, and all will 
be different species. Quadrupeds or snakes are seldom seen, but 
lizards are everywhere met with, and sometimes you get tortoises, 
tree-frogs, &c. Insects, like birds, do not turn up in swarms of one 
species; for instance, you take a dozen Longicorns one day, and they 
are sure to be of eight or ten distinct species: one year of daily work 
is scarcely sufficient to get the majority of species in a district of two 
miles circuit. | 

Such is the scene of my present labours, and all the rest of the 
Amazons is similar, though less rich, the river Tapajos alone differing, 
being a mountainous country. Having thus my work at hand, | will 
tell you how I proceed. My house is in the centre of the town, but 
even thus only a few minutes’ walk from the edge of the forest. I 
keep an old and young servant, on whom I rely for getting eatables 
and preparing my meals, so as to leave me unembarrassed to devote 
all my thoughts to my work. Between nine and ten, a.M., I prepare 
for the woods: a coloured shirt, pair of trousers, pair of common boots, 
and an old felt hat are all my clothing: over my left shoulder slings 
my double-barrelled gun, loaded, one with No. 10, one with No. 4 
shot. In my right hand I take my net; on my left side is suspended 
a leathern bag with two pockets, one for my insect-box, the other for 
powder and two sorts of shot; on my right side hangs my “ game- 
bag,”—an ornamental affair, with red leather trappings and thongs to 
hang lizards, snakes, frogs or large birds; one small pocket in this 
bag contains my caps, another papers for wrapping up the delicate 
birds, others for wads, cotton, box of powdered plaster, and a box with 
damped ‘cork for the Micro-Lepidoptera; to my shirt is pinned my 
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pin-cushion, with six sizes of pins. A few minutes after entering the 
edge of the forest I arrive in the heart of the wilderness—before me 
nothing but forest for hundreds of miles. Many butterflies are found 
on the skirts of the forest: in the midst of numbers flitting about I soon 
distinguish the one I want—often a new one, Erycinide, Hesperia, 
Thecla, or what not. Coleoptera you see nothing fine of at first—a 
few minute Haltice on the leaves, or small Curculios, or Eumolpi: 
when you come to the neighbourhood of a newly-fallen tree is soon 
enough to hunt closely for them; not only wood-eating species, but all 
kinds seem to congregate there—Agras and Lebias in the folded leaves 
—grand Cassidas and Erotyli, Rutelas or Melolonthids, Gymnetis, &c.; 
often a Ctenostoma running along some slender twig: it requires a 
certain kind of weather for Coleoptera, and some days all seem to be 
absent at once. 

Whilst I am about these things I often hear the noise of birds 
above—pretty ‘Tanagers or what not. You cannot see the colours of 
red, cobalt-blue or beryl-green when they are up on the trees, and it 
takes months of experience to know your bird. I have sometimes shot 
at small, obscure-looking birds up the trees, and when they have fallen 
have been dazzled by their exquisite beauty. 

I walk about a mile straight a-head, lingering in rich spots, and 
diverging often. It is generally near two, P.M., when I reach home, 
thoroughly tired: I get dinner, lay in hammock awhile reading, then 
commence preparing my captures, &c.: this generally takes me till 
five, P.M.; in the evening I take tea, write and read, but generally! in 
bed by nine. 


July 18th.—I had written as above, when the steamer arrived un- 
expectedly, two days before its time. Our post is only once in two 
months, so I was compelled to wait the finishing and sending of this 
letter till the present month. I have worked very hard lately, spending 
my days just as I have described in the former part of this letter. 
Birds, however, I can scarcely find now. I have collected a good 
many Micro-Lepidoptera of late: they are extremely numerous here ; 
in fact, there are many hundred species, I have no doubt, in South 
America, and all, 1 suppose, will want describers and names: there is 
nothing extraordinary in their appearance,—most of them have just ~ 
the look of English species, and are such as would not particularly 
surprise one tu turn up in a wood there. 

Some of my best captures lately have been in Lepidoptera: 4 
Morpho, new to me,—pale, satiny blue, rather small, beneath pale, 
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with fulvous rings: another new Agrias,—fore-wings rich crimson, ex- 
cept the extreme tips, with a cobalt bloom; hind-wings almost wholly 
blue; beneath much more variegated than in the other species. In 
Coleoptera, an Allorhina all bronze velvety, 14 lines long,—it is about 
the finest Coleoptera I have yet taken, to my thinking; also two 
beautiful new Gymnetes. In Hymenoptera, a new form of ant,—must 
be a new family, equal to Myrmicide and Formicide, because it has 
no nodular segment to abdomen; the neuration and prothorax of the 
female is very different from anything in Scoliide or Mutillide. In 
the same order I have also a male of Mr. Smith’s Euglossa pulchra, 
which has greatly pleased me. I have worked hard for Geodephaga: 
one day whilst grubbing along the muddy margins of a brook I turned 
up a huge Oéddes, 10 lines long, brassy. 1 got also a new Brachinus. 
The Scaritide only are numerous here: of true Carabide I do not find 
a single species, 


Trenantins, Upper Amazons, November 23, 1856.—I left Ega on the 
7th of November, by steamer, on a short excursion to this place: it is, 
I think, about 180 miles, in a direct line, above Ega; but there are 
considerable bends in the river, and very strong currents, so that it 
took the steamer four days and nights to make the passage. I chose 
this place for a visit because it lies on the north bank of the Amazons, 
on the “Terra firme,” which is continuous with the banks of the 
Japura up to the Andes, and is separated from Ega by the vast expanse 
of low-flooded lands forming the deltas of the Japura, Jurnd, &c. I 
reached here on the 11th, and began to work on the 12th, so that I have 
had twelve days’ collecting. Iam sorry to find that insects of all kinds 
are very scarce,—a fact which I cannot explain, as the grounds are 
most excellent, much varied,—swamp, dry forest, “‘ ygapo,” clay soil, 
sandy soil, magnificent forest-paths,—in fact, all that could be desired. 
A good number of the species which first turned up were new, and when 
I do find a beetle in the woods it is almost sure to be a new one: the 
conclusion is that it will require many months’ stay to get a fair collec- 
tion; but I cannot stay so long, for the immense number of insect- 
pests (clouds of “ piums” by day and mosquitos by night), added tu 
positive hunger (for next to nothing is to be had to eat), are beyond 
my powers of endurance. 

In Diurnes I found at once two new Cybdeles very abundant, and 
I have seen several of a third, too nimble for me to capture as yet. 
I have got one new Eubagis, the largest of the genus; one very dis- 
tinct new Ithomia; and I see a new Timetes, but cannot as yet capture 
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it. Ihave also two new Thecle, two Satyri and two Erycinides. The 
best of my captures in the Diurnes is a Catagramma, very peculiar 
and rich in its colours, unlike anything figured by Hewitson, and as 
handsome as the finest of those figured in his work: it somewhat 
approaches Lyca. The next finest thing is a Eurygona, likewise the 
handsomest of its genus, being crimson! with black border. I have 
now three Eurygone here. Coleoptera are very scarce: in Longicorns 
two or three new species,—one grand thing being a new species of 
_ Anisocerus, nine lines long. | 

The birds and monkeys of this upper river are very interesting. 
I am living, too, in the midst of a nation of Indians not yet reclaimed 
from the purely savage state,—they are the Caishanas, a very quiet, 
harmless tribe. There are about 300 of them: some of their houses 
are about a mile from the village, but the greater part live two days’ 
journey up the river Trenantins: they have no warlike weapons, and 
do not practice tattooing; they use, however, the Zarabatana and 
Urari poisons.. The journey hither, although accomplished by 
steamer, is no very light matter, for they neither embark nor dis- 
embark passengers, and give but a very small allowance for luggage, 
as the vessel is very small, and almost entirely taken up by an elegant 
cabin and saloon for twenty passengers. The voyage was an agreeable 
change to me, after sixteen months’ very close work ashore. As to 
the river I could see no difference in it; after passing the mouths of 
the vast tributaries, Japura, Jurna, and Jutahi, no difference was per- 
ceptible in its breadth: a dead, level country,—perfectly uninterrupted 
wall of luxuriant light-green forest, with its inextricable maze of lianas, 
creepers,— one matted, interwoven web, binding together slender 
feathery palms and gigantic forest trees. The village here is a miser- 
able little affair of some twenty rickety huts and three or four houses 
of a rather more decent appearance, one of which was immediately 
given up to me. IJ purpose staying and working here for a few weeks, 
by which time I shall be able to pronounce on the relations of the 
Fauna with that of other districts. I shall then return to Ega. 

HENRY WALTER Bares. 


Dr. Leach and the Elephant.—Mr. Spence Bate delivered a lecture at the Ply- 
mouth Institution and Devon and Cornwall Natural History Society, his subject being 
the life of Wm. Elford Leach, M.D. In the discussion of the lecture Mr. I. Prideaux, 
a very intimate friend of Dr. Leach’s, gave the following reminiscence, as he stated, 
of his distinguished neighbour. Although of such a lively and sensitive temper, 
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his coolness, when required, was exemplified in the cure of an elephant at Exeter 
Change. Observing an excrescence on the trunk, not far from the eye, he pointed it 
out to Mr. Crosse, telling him that, if allowed to increase, it would probably prove 
futal. Mr. Crosse replied that he so considered it; but how could it be prevented? 
Dr. Leach said that if bound tight round near the roots circulation would be stopped, 
and the excrescence would die and fall out. “ Yes,” said Mr. Crosse; but who is to 
tie it?—he might crush the man to pieces.” “I will venture it,” said Dr. Leach; 
“for, though it will give him pain, I think he may be made to understand that it is 
for his good to get rid of a sore and troublesome excrescence; so get me some strong 
silk thread, aud let his keeper go in with me, and keep him soothed and occupy his 
attention.” Accordingly, having obtained the thread, he mounted up, he and the 
keeper both speaking to the elephant, and induced him to submit to the operation. 
When it was bound round many times and securely tied, he descended to the floor of 
Np and observed the animal casting a knowing look uponhim. On going 
to im next day, he learned that after he was gone the elephant had turned up the 
finger of his trunk, and felt the binding all round till he found the knot, which he had 
either untied or broken, and then unwound the silk and threw itdown. Dr. Leach 
therefore talked to him in a reasoning manner, and, with the keeper’s aid, induced him 
to submit to the operation a second time; but Dr. Leach, observing the same knowing ~ 
look, talked to him more upon the subject, and fastened the silk, as he thought, 
securely. However, he was no sooner gone than the animal began to try the fasten- 
ing, and persevered until he bad got it off again. On finding this, the next day Dr. 
Leach brought some annealed brass wire, with which he again bound the excres- 
cence, drawing the ends in under the binding so that they could not be got at. The 
substantial texture of the wire and its polished surface now baffled the attempts of the 
elephant, who at last gave it up, and submitted to the temporary annoyance, manifest- 
ing no displeasure at Dr. Leach on his next visit. The result was, as Dr. Leach had 
foretold, that the excrescence worked out in course of time; and the sore was not diffi- 
cult to heal. Thus the elephant was saved; and Mr. Crosse insisted on Dr. Leach 
receiving about twenty (I think) £5 notes for the venturous cure.—J. J. Reading ; 
Plymouth, May 20, 1857. 

Beautiful Variety of the Mole.—A few weeks back I was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain the skin of a beautiful variety of the mole. It was caught near here; and the 
person by whom it was taken states that it is the only one of the kind he has ever met 
with. When alive it must have been a very beautiful object.—J. Pristo ; Alverstone, 
Whippingham, Isle of Wight, April 17, 1857. 

Singular Familiarity of a Squirrel.—Whilst walking, in the month of June last 
year, in the Royal Gardens of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, I remarked a squirrel 
(Sciurus vulgaris) descend from one of the noble avenue of trees which border the lake 
on to the public footpath, undeterred by the presence of a party of citizens who were 
at the moment promenading the place, and enjoying the declining rays of the sun in 
that lovely spot. On approaching, however, I found that the little animal was dis- 
posed to carry his confidence still further. He sportively ran about the path among 
the people; and when pursued by some children, instead of rapidly ascending his tree, 
he contented himself with dodging them round the base of its trunk, and then was off 
again, cutting capers on the pathway, and now and then stupping to nibble a fungus 
which grew upon the edge of the grass. The children could scarce contain them- 
selves for delight at his familiarity; and after thus noticing him for several minutes 
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the party moved on. I remained an interested spectator; and, picking up a piece of 
the fungus he had been munching, I approached him quietly, holding out my hand. 
Nothing loth, the bold little animal came coyly up, and nibbled the food in my hand; 
but he would not allow me to touch him. When I finally quitted the spot the squir- 
rel still remained gambolling alone upon the pathway, amusing himself with chasing 
round and round the tree-trunks, now half-ascending a tree, and anon descending to 
his favourite terra firma.—Cuthbert Collingwood. 

Capture of Vespertilio Nattereri.—With reference to the list of bats found here, 
and which I sent you on the 24th February, I beg to inform you that I this morning 
found fourteen specimens of Vespertilio Nattereri, clustered together by themselves, 
in the same place where I found the one I have mentioned in my former communi- 
cation. They could not have been there long, or they would have been noticed 
sooner.—J. H. Jenkinson ; Dripshill, Upton-on-Severn, April 28, 1857. 

Reddish gray Bat (Vespertilio Nattereri).—May 16th, 1857.—Shot a bat of this 
species ey a extent of wings 134) near the old church in the village of 
Tudely, about two Iniles from Tunbridge, where there is a very ancient yew tree, mea- 
suring, at about four feet from the ground, 19 feet in circumference. The trunk is a 
mere shell, into which some three or four persons might easily creep.—Henry W. 
Hadfield ; Tunbridge. | 

Harvest Mouse.—In the ‘ Zoologist’ for the present month (Zool. 5592) I observe 
a communication from Mr. E. H. Rodd, stating the occurrence of Mus messorius at 
Penzance, and of its not having been noticed in Cornwall before. I find in Couch’s 
‘Cornish Fauna,’ Part I. p. 3, that it is common; and as far as my experience goes 
it is, for during my residence at Goran Haven this very beautiful little creature was 
well known to me, having seen it and its nest on the stems of corn in the fields, and 
at times by dozens in winter, in the corm stacks, with the common mouse, when the 
farmers were taking their corn into their barns; for at such times either myself or 
children were often requested to attend, with my old and favourite dog Hassan, who, 
though a large fellow, was exceedingly quick, and very fond of catching mice and 
rats, and few could escape him. The red mouse (harvest mouse) was a delicate and 
dainty morsel, which he immediately swallowed: the other mice and rats he merely 
killed. My children on One occasion took home some of the harvest mice, for which 
I made a small cage. They lived with us some time, drank milk freely, and fed on 
any sort of grain or bread ; and it was interesting to watch their gambols, and see them 


_suspend themselves by their prehensile tails from the wires of the cage. Unfortu- 


nately, these wires were so flexible that one by one they got out, and fell a prey, 0 
doubt, to pussey.— Charles William Peach ; Wick, Caithness, 2’. B., May 4, 1857. 
Anecdote of a Dog.—As I have introduced my dog, I may as well mention a trait 
in his character proving that he was as “ rigidly faithful and honest” as the dog men- 
tioned by Mr. Atkinson (Zool. 5590); he differed, however, from this tail-less one 10 
having a splendid black “ tail, wi’ upward curl,” tipped with white. A butcher visited 
the cove every Friday. The dog most certainly knew the day, was invariably on the 
look-out, and immediately took possession of the shop, and, when the butcher was 
absent, full charge of the meat, and was frequently shut up with it lying all around 
him, even on the low block on which it was chopped; and woe betide the cat that 
attempted to steal! He, however, claimed as his perquisites the small pieces that 
dropped when chopping ; but should a large piece fall he did nut interfere. Hassan 
had not been trained to keep shop, for I had him when only a month old : nor did I 
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tell him to attend the butcher: he carried his character in his look, and so gained the 
situation. 


** His honest, sonsie,* bawsn’t face 
Aye gat him friends in ilka place.” 


And greatly respected he was by all my neighbours for his honesty and quiet good 
nature. With the children he was an especial favourite, and constant attendant in 
their walks. A more intelligent, “ faithful tyke” there could not be. He lived with 
me fifteen years. Since his death I dare not keep another: I cawnot bear these part- 
ings. I could tell very many things about him showing a something which throws 
mere instinct into the shade, but must not trouble you farther, beyond mentioning 
that, however good a character he had, his name (Hassan +) gof one of my little sons 
fora time a bad name. On removing to Fowey a lady inquired of him the dog’s 
name. He said, “Hassan, madam.” She mistook it for “‘ Ask him, madam,” and 
thought him impertinent. A friend to whom she mentioned it explained. From that 
time both dog and boy became favourites with her. The dug soon learned to lift the 
latch of the door leading tu her kitchen, and many a piece he got by it.—Zd. 


On the Connexion of Reason with Instinct. 
By JONATHAN Coucd, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 


In the second part of the Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s gif on * Reason 
and Instinct’ (Zool. 5565), that gentleman has done me the honour to 
refer to my work, entitled ‘ Illustrations of Instinct, in which I have 
endeavoured to define the boundary and explain the nature of that 
faculty of a living animal, as distinguished from reason on the one 
side and unconscious irritability on the other; both of which | believe 
to exist in connexion with it, as well in the various orders of the 
higher animals as in man himself. 

But, in the reference made to my work, a quotation is made, which, 
in the insulated condition in which it stands, appears to me to be 
capable of conveying an impression of my meaning very different 
from that which it was my intention to inculcate, and which therefore 
I will endeavour to explain. 

The quotation to which I refer is contained in the words, that 
“Reason in brutes is the servant of instinct,” from which it is pro- 
bable that readers who have not followed the chain of observations 


* He had, like the dog of Burns, “a white me down the face.” 
+ “The camel driver.” . 
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which led to that conclusion, might be induced to believe that I had 
advanced the opinion, that, in creatures inferior to man, the faculty 
termed reason is intrinsically lower in its nature than the quality 
bearing the same name in the human race; and consequently that, 
after all that had been said, the question only was, whether a certain 
faculty in animals should bear the name of reason, or might require 
the invention of a new descriptive designation. 

Those who have read the ‘ Illustrations’ with attention will be in no | 
danger of falling into this mistake; but to those who have not done 
so it is proper for me to say, that, in the work in question, it haS been 
my wish to show the fact,—that whilst, in animals generally, instinct 
is so strong as to be the governing principle of their actions, yet that 
still the faculty properly termed reason has a powerful influence 
within them,—although, in its habitual exercise, it is only employed 
in bringing the promptings of their instinct to a more successful con- 
clusion. And what other than this is the case when man himself 
permits himself to be overcome by his bodily appetites? It is then 
that his station becomes degraded from the high standing in which 
the exercise of his reason as the governing influence would have 
maintained him, and in this fallen condition I am compelled to say 
of him, in the same sense as of the brute, that his reason has become 
the servant of his instinct; the important difference being that, in one © 
case the condition is unnatural and artificial, while the other was 
intended by the Creator, and is in pone conformity with His 
laws. 

That I may not occupy the pages of the ‘ Zoologist’ with this ex- 
planation only, and, at the same time, that I may afford an illustrative 
example of the exercise of this faculty of reason in carrying out the 
instinct of self-preservation, I will add an account of the proceedings 
of a hare, as they were attentively noted by a good observer, involving 
as they do, the consideration of several independent propositions, all 
of which must have been regarded in the mind of the animal in a very 
rapid manner, in the moment when her fears were leading her to escape 
for her life. ‘The deep impression of the poet’s words— 


“ You know my feet betray my flight ”— 


were never more fully illustrated, to which is to be added the persua- 
sion that, in the hastiness of pursuit, the dogs, however keenly scented, 
would not be likely to distinguish the impressions made on the ground 
by tracks in one direction from those in another: the whole matter 
resolving itself into the conclusion, that it was more safe to trust for 
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safety to this than to the chance of escape by seeking it in the mere 
rapidity of flight. 

A hare was seen running down the slepe of a hill, by the side of a 
hedge in a turnip-field, pursued by a couple of dogs. As the dogs 
came intu the field, the hare stopped and lifted her ears, in the attitude 
of listening; and when they had come near her, within a little more 
than the distance of a gun-shot, she ran backward for soine distance 


* along her own track, and then, by a sudden spring, threw herself on 


one side of her former course into the midst of the turnips, Where she 
remained altogether quiet. The dogs passed onward at a swift rate, 
and, as soon as they had gone forward on her track, by another bound 
the hare sprung back to the place she had quitted on her backward 
course, and ran upward along her own descending line,—thus con- 
founding the downward with the upward way. When the dogs had | 
proceeded to the lower extent of the hare’s course they stopped short, 
and seemed at a loss how to act; and this delay of theirs enabled the 
persecuted animal to accomplish an easy escape. This disposition of 
the hare to leave a powerful scent in its footsteps might appear to be 
one of the besetting misfortunes of its nature; but the evil is casual 
and transient, while the benefit and pleasure to itself is constant, being 
the principal means by which they follow and find each other in the 
fields where they meet for their amusement. 

I will give another example, as related in the ‘ History of 
the Rev. Mr. Moffat’s Missionary Labours in Southern Africa,’ 
Chapter X. | 


The lion has been seen to make an error in the calculation of 


_ distance, in taking a leap, and then to show signs of reflection on the 


cause of the error, with the obvious view to correct it. A large lion 
had crept towards a short black stump which much resembled the 
human form, and, having approached within about a dozen yards, it 
bounded on its supposed prey, when, to his mortification, he fell short 
of it by a foot or two. According to the testimony of a native, who 
had been watching his motions, and who joined the missionary soon 
afler, the lion lay for some time steadfastly eyeing his supposed 
meal. He then rose up, smelled at the object, and then returned 
to the spot from which he had begun his first leap. He then 
leaped four several times, till at last he placed his paw on the 
imagined prize. 
JONATHAN COUCH. 
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On the Migration and Breeding of Pastor roseus in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Smyrna. By the Marquis OraTio ANTINORI. 
Translated by Lut.ey Sciater, Esq. 


THE fifth part of last year’s ‘ Naumamnnia’ contains a very interesting 
account of the migration and nesting of the rosecoloured pastor in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna, from the pen of the Marquis Oratio Antinon, 
of Perugia, in Italy, already well known to Continental naturalists for 
his writings on Natural History, and in particular for his. recent 
researches in Ornithology in Asia Minor and Palestine. To him, 
I believe, we are indebted for the discovery of a very curious black- 
bird with a hooked nail on its wing (Merula dactyloplera of Prince 
Bonaparte, and the type of his genus Pteronychia), of which there is 
a specimen in the Paris Museum, of a new swift and honey-bird from 
the Holy Land (Cypselus galileensis and Nectarinia ), and 
various other novelties from that country. 

The article on Pastor roseus will, I think, be very interesting to 
English ornithologists, as it is one of the birds included in the British 
list, concerning which authentic information as to its nesting and eggs 
is most scanty. It is somewhat as follows :— 


“The rosecoloured pastors began their passage on their northern 
migration through the neighbourhood of Smyrna this year about the 
lith of May; for on this day | found myself in the field, and I ob- 
served large flights passing rather from south-west to north-east than 
from south to north-east, as on the following days. One of these flights 
passed so close over me that I managed to kill four out of them in 
one shot. ‘They were all young birds of the first or second year, and 
as.in the whole flight | did not perceive the beautiful red colouring of 
the old male (which can be easily distinguished in the air) I concluded 
that it consisted only of young birds of that age. This supposition 
was further confirmed by the fact that out of the various individuals 
procured by other sportsmen on the same day not one had the plumage 
of the third year. I ain sure that the complete plumage of the adult 
is only attained at the end of the third year, perhaps not until the 
fourth ; for some young birds which have been kept in cages in the 
vicinity of Smyrna since last year have hardly yet attained their full 
plumage, which is exactly such as is described by Professor Bonelli 
in Temminck. 

“On the 14th of May, when again in the field with Herr von Gor- 
zenbach, we saw an immense multitude of old birds passing at a small 
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elevation over the new English churchyard, and alongside and over 
the old castle which commands the city; and, when near a mineral 
spring, called Ligea, on the left of the Gulf of Smyrna, on the 26th of 
May, about sunrise, I saw, to my great delight, large flights of these 
birds sitting so closely packed together upon the trees as to make 
them look as if they were all covered with red flowers. On the 29th, 
30th and 31st of May and following days up to the 5th of June the 
flights were most numerous; after this term they ceased, and the birds 
became stationary. The flights were no longer rapid, high in the air, 
large in numbers and directed towards the north, but slow, low-flying, 
small in numbers and going in every direction of the compass. The 
fields were full of them, and the gardens were full of them, and even 
in the villages they sat on the roofs of the houses. These facts con- 
vinced us that the birds were nesting in the hills surrounding the 
Gulf, but in spite of all our efforts—owing to the dense ignorance of 
the inhabitants and the unconquerable idleness of the peasantry—we 
could obtaiu but very few eggs, for which we had to pay dear, and 
that not until the 27th of June. As all of these eggs had the embryo 
wore or less developed, and were besides rotten, it was clear that they 
had been taken whilst under incubation, and had been laid at least a 
fortnight. The man who brought them told us that he had collected 
them upon a hill seven miles off in the interior, and that the Turks 
had caught him in the act, and beaten him and driven him away. 

“The possession of these eggs determined Herr von Gorzenbach 
and myself to undertake ourselves the search for them at once, 
and on the morning of the 30th of June we set out for the village of 
Bournatut, where we were assured that the gardens and surrounding 
hills were full of rose-starlings; and we were quite rewarded, for not 
only on the road which we passed along, but even in the streets of the 
village, upon the moss-grown walls, and on the trees of the courts and 
gardens, we had fine opportunities for making close observations on 
these peculiar birds. Whilst we were waiting for a guide at the door 
of one of the houses a young rose-starling flew through the window 
into the room, and was instantly captured by the owner and given to 
us. Many others were around us, following their mothers about with 
a very peculiar chirp, and we at once perceived that we had come too 
late to procure eggs. 

“After we had promised our guide a good reward for assistance, 
we set off for the mountains. I must here mention that the rather 
high and rugged hills which hem in the sides of the Gulf of Smyrna 
and the Valley and Gulf of Bournatut, particularly towards the vorth, 
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and form the foot of the higher hills, consist of surface beds of lime- 
stone, covered with large erratic blocks of granite of different shapes 
and sizes. These massive stones, heaped one above another, leave no 
place for vegetation of any sort except the Asphodelus ramosus. Our 
way then lay northwards towards these pathless mountains, and after 
a wearisome ascent up the empty bed of a torrent,.on whose banks 
the beautiful Nerium oleander and the charming Agno casto grew 
luxuriantly, we arrived, after a good hour, at the foot of the higher 
range above mentioned. All along our road, in the bed of the torrent, 
we had found rose-starlings in great plenty: they came down to drink, 
first alighting on the ground, and then on the oleander bushes, where 
they seemed to vanish like magic, as they mixed their gay colouring 
with the flowers of the oleander. We had hardly began to mouut the 
hill before we noticed another thing; there was not a stone or block 
which was not covered with the white excrement of these birds, they 
resorted there in such multitudes ; but how great was our astonishment 
- when we saw, at a distance of about 200 metres above us, the rocks 
covered with white, looking as if lime had been spread out for 200 
yards square. On arriving there we found a real camp and a battle- 
field in one: the nests were.in thousands, some quite open and 
uncovered, others so concealed amongst the blocks of stone, that it 
was necessary to turn them over to find them; some were more than 
a foot below the surface, and others could not be reached with the 
- arms. The nests were often so close together as to touch one another; 
they were made with but little care: the birds content themselves with 
a slight hollow in the ground, in which are placed some dead stalks 
of the “ Agro casto,” and, in a few instances, a lining of grass: I 
observed many in which the eggs lay on the bare earth. This sort of 
nesting exposed them to a great many enemies, which were roaming 
about them on all sides: for that reason I] said that we had found a 
battle-field as well as an encampment, for to give you an idea of the 
quantity of nestlings destroyed by jackals, martens, wild cats, rats, &c., 
judge, when I tell you that in a space of about five square yards I 
counted fourteen pairs of wings and three remains of old ones: besides 
who can tell the number of eggs destroyed by the snakes? Indeed, it 
is wonderful how the rose-starlings can propagate at all, in spite of all 
these enemies: and if, on the one hand, this is due to its immense 
numbers, so also, on the other side, something must be allowed to the 
care with which it broods over and watches its eggs, and the quickness 
with which the young grow and attain their plumage. 

“* Although, from what I have before related concerning the migra-. 
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tion, they could not have arrived here before the first days of June, 
and so not have begun their nests until from the 6th to the 8th of that 
month, yet it is quite certain that, on the 25th, or at most the 27th, of 
June, the young had left the nest. Indeed, our observations on the 
spot answer completely to the account given to us by the people in 
Bournatut on the 30th, namely, that the young with their parents had 
then already arrived in the gardens four or five days; and to what was 
told us by a chasseur, whom we met, who said that he had found a 
great number of young full fledged in the nest on the 22nd of June in 
a different locality from this. For this reason we found in the whole 
large number of nests only two with young unfledged, all the others 
were flown. Of eggs we found but very few, all addled, and not more 
than two in a nest. 7 | 

“These eggs measure, on the average, 13”’ in large and 93” in 
small diameter. I say on the average, because we did not find two 
exactly alike, some being pear-shaped, others elliptical. Some are 
fleshy white, others pearl-white with a tinge of blue ; some have a few 
small, dark specks at the thick end. The shell is very beautiful, 


strong, shining. Although the general number of eggs may be two 


or three, judging from the number of young which were in company 
with their parents on the first days of their flight, yet it may never- 
theless often amount to four or five. 

“The great difference in number between the male and female 
(which I spoke of in my last letter), having found eight males out of 
ten individuals procured, is reducible to a much smaller proportion ; 
for although the difference exists it appears greater, because most of 
the birds were procured at the breeding time, when the females were 
passing most of the day on the nest. Another fact leads towerds the 


same conclusion, namely, that the males, whilst the females are sit- . 


ting, could go off by themselves in search of grasshoppers, and then, 
with grasshoppers in their beaks, fly away back to the mountains, no 
doubt in order to feed the sitting female, or, later in the season, the 
young. The perseverance with which the rose-starlings search for 
grasshoppers seems to have its origin not so much in regard for their 
own supply of food as in an instinctive desire of destruction or anti- 
pathy against them. The rose-starlings dart down upon them and 
kill them, uttering continual cries and squalls, and leave the greater 
part of them untouched on the earth. | : 
“One morning, as I was observing, for half-an-hour together, five 
rose-starlings, which were eating the fruit of a white mulberry tree 
With great avidity, I saw two or three of them dart down suddenly 
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from the tree to the earth, in order to kill some grasshoppers which 
appeared between the swathes of a mown field of grass, and leave 
them without eating them. The birds are so far from shy that a per- 
son can easily remain within four or five paces of them without 
frightening them; and on the trees they will remain with still greater 
confidence. 

“The old birds are very careful of their young; and directly one of 
them calls up comes the male or female to lead it out of harm’s way. 
The young seem able to feed without assistance directly they are 
flown, and the old ones only lead them about in order that they may 
find their food more easily. ‘This quick development of the young 
enables them to leave the old after the expiration of from ten to 
twelve days; for I assure you that to-day, while I now write, the 
greater part of the old birds have disappeared, and the young are 
already assembled together in flocks. 


ORATIO ANTINORI. 
Smyrna, July, 1856.” 


Birds of the Crimea. By Tuomas BrakisTon, Esq., Lieut.-R.A. 


(Concluded from p. 5600). 


Grallatores. 


I was at a loss for a long time as to what bird it could be, for I was 
sure it was a bird, which; during the summer nights, would utter a 
note something between a whistle and a cry when flying over, as I was 
lying between the blankets in my tent on the hills near Sebastopol, and 
it was not until some months after that 1 saw a specimen, which had 


been killed during the summer, and having turned over the leaves of 


Yarrell, that 1 accounted for the noise. It must have been the cry of 
the stone curlew (Adicnemus crepitaus), which bird was at no time 
numerous, but might occasionally be met with on the bare hills, except 
during winter, when it must have been farther South. I shot a fine 
female from a pair which rose together, while out with my gun one 
morning towards the end of April. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of September, the wind having been 
stormy from the north during the day, I observed large flights of 
what I took for plovers, one of which came very close to me as I was 
riding, and | observed that all the birds in the flock would turn at the 
same instant, which they did very quickly. The first specimens which 


. 
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I had a chance of examining were shot by some men who were left in 
camp on the eventful day following, which I minutely examined, and, 
not knowing what they were, noted the following description at the 
time: —Length 11} inches; extent 22$ inches; closed wing 8 inches ; 
upper parts dark greenish brown, tinged with light brown, except part 
of the tail-feathers, but mostly on the head; under parts, throat light 
yellow-brown, remainder white; swallow-tailed ; legs and feet black : 
they were excellent eating. I have no doubt that the above-mentioned 
birds were pratincoles, but which of the two very similar species I 
cannot say; however, I consider the following to be the blackwinged 
pratincole (Glareola melanoptera), although without more proof I must 
include it among the doubtful. A specimen was brought to me, which 
had been shot near the Alma on the 2nd of May out of a flock: on 
referring to Yarrell, I considered that it was the collared pratincole, 
not being aware of another closely allied species, but I noted at the 
time the points in which it did not agree with his description :— 
Length 108 inches; closed wing 73 inches; first quill-feather the 
longest; greenish tinge on the back; auxiliary plume and under-surface 
of the wing black; legs and feet also black. I was very sorry that the 
specimen was in so bad a state that I considered it not worth preserving, 
for if | had kept even the wing it would have settled the point. 

The golden plover (Charadrius pluvialis) arrived in the Crimea on 
their northward journey some time after the middle of March, and 
{ heard of none after the beginning of April; but the dotterel (Chara- 
drius morinellus) were about in numbers at the time, and Dr. William 
Carte procured a specimen in March; they, however, I think, followed 
their golden relations in a few days, as I have none noted after the 5th 
of April. Dr. W. Carte also brought home a specimen of the former. 

I found a specimen of the diminutive Kentish plover (Charadrius 
cantianus) on the 7th of April among a number of other birds which 
had been shot by an officer some days. I also considered that | saw 
one of these birds on the north side of Sebastopol Harbour after the 
middle of May. I preserved the specimen above mentioned. 

1 have seen a specimen of the little ringed plover (Charadrius 
minor), which was procured in the Crimea by Lieut. Irby, who has 
also included in his list Charadius hiaticula. : 

The peewit or lapwing (Vanellus cristatus) was observed by me in 
April and at the end of October, and Dr. William Carte brought a 
Specimen from that country. 

Up to beyond the middle of September I observed large flights of 
birds coming from the north, which I took for plover. 
XV. | 2U 
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Towards the end of August, while sitting in my tent about mid-day, 
my attention was attracted by a most inharmonious clanking noise: 
stepping out of my tent I saw above my head a flight of about fifty-six 
cranes steering east, but as soon as they were fairly over the camp 
they commenced to wheel and get gradually higher and higher till 
nearly lost to sight, when they bore away in about the same direction 
they were previously going. 1 observed some more flights come over 
about the end of September, going south. In the spring, on the 2nd 
of April, I heard some flying over at night, and from that time till the 
10th of May I continually observed flocks going over northwards. I 
observed a couple on the plains at the end of May. I often fired ball 
up at the cranes, but they were always so high that I never succeeded 
in bringing one down. Lieut. Irby, in his list, notes the flocks in the 
spring, but says that he could not identify the species. Now of what 
species were these large flocks? Dr. W.Carte is rather of opinion that 
they were the Numidian crane (Grus Virgo), of which he obtained a 
specimen in March, and which Lieut. Irby includes in his list. My | 
opinion, however, is that they were the common crane (Grus cinerea), 
because, when in Bulgaria in March, I observed great numbers of 
slate-coloured cranes on the plains, which I took to be of that 
species. | 

I observed herons on a few occasions, but never to identify any: 
Lieut. Irby was, however, fortunate enough to bring home a specimen 
of the purple heron (Ardea purpurea) and also of the great white heron 
(Ardea Egretia), both of which I saw among his other specimens: 
he also brought home a bittern (Ardea stellaris), which he shot in 
December, 1854. 

In September, in looking over the contents of a French soldier's 
haversack, among a number of birds, including an owl, cuckoo, 
buntings, quail, &c., I found a bird, which, from recollection, I should 
have said was the little bittern (Ardea minuta): this bird is, however, 
certain, as | have seen more than one specimen from the Crimea since 
1 returned to England. 

An officer who was for some time stationed at Kertch tells me that 
during the autumn he observed flamingoes, which he describes as 
breast white, back white, and wings crimson, darkest near the body: 
this is likely enough to be the red flamingo (Phenicopterus ruber). 

The curlew (Numenius arquata) was obtained by Dr. W. Carte in 
March, and I had an opportunity of minutely examining a specimen 
shot at the end of the same month, a week after which I observed some 
in the Valley of the Tchernaya 
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The redshank (Jotanus calidris) I obtained in Bulgaria, and I saw 
a bird in the Crimea which I thought very like it. Lieut. Irby has 
included it in his list. The absence of anything approaching to full 
notes on the birds of this kind is to be accounted for by the very 
scanty opportunities we had of searching their haunts, owing to the 
peculiar situation of the army. 

The dunlin (Tringa variabilis) I obtained, together with the ruff 
(Machelés pugnazx), from a bundle of birds which I found tied up by 
the legs, hanging outside the hut of a friend, which were shot within 
the few first days of April. 

Dr. W. Carte obtained the green sandpiper (Totanus ochropus) in 
March, and it must have been the species observed by me in the 
Inkermann Marsh late in April, when I shot a specimen of the common 
sandpiper (Totanus hypoleucos) on the river bank. I also observed 
what I took for another species on one or two occasions. 

The avocet (Recurvirostra avocetta) was obtained near. the 
Tchernaya river, and I measured the specimen, which was, closed 
wing 9} inches, bill 33 inches: this was the only specimen which I | 
heard of, and I believe that it came to England. 

The spring arrival of the woodcock (Scolopax rusticola) is difficult 
to determine. I heard of one coming into a camp near the sea during 
a snow storm one night in the middle of the first week of March. 
Several were shot before the expiration of the week, and by the 10th 
a good many were in. I heard of one being shot at the Monastery of 
St. George on the 22nd of September, and some were found by shooting 
parties before October. I have heard of tolerable sport with woodcock, 
but not as a usual thing. 

1 saw some of the common snipe (Scolopax gallinago) in September, 
but there was very little ground at that time where one would be 
likely to come across them. In the spring, on the 7th of March, 
[ met-a man who had just fired at a snipe, and [ killed one only 
three days after: they were in the Inkermann Marsh near the end of © 
April. 

The land rail (Gallinula crex) I came across, while quail shooting 
the last two days of September, and heard this bird in the middle of 
May. | 

Dr. W. Carte was fortunate enough to procure a specimen of the 
little crake (Gallinula pusilla), and since I have been in England I 
_ have seen specimens of it, as well as of the spotted crake (Gallinula 
porzana), from the Crimea. Lieut. Irby has also included Baillon’s 
Crake (Gullinula Baillonit). 
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The coot (Fulica atra) was common enough in Bulgaria, and I 
should think is most likely to be found in the Crimea. 


Natatores. 


The notes on the waterfowl are but scanty. As to geese, I had it 
on the authority of others that some were killed in the Crimea during 
the winter of 1855-56, and Lieut. Irby, in his list, mentions the white- 
fronted goose (Anser albifrons) as very common; if this be certain it 
is curious that, west of the Black Sea, the gray lag goose (Anser 
ferus) should take its place, as observed by me, in Bulgaria, during 
March. 

A few days before the middle of March I observed a swan on the 
harbour of Sebastopol, which the officer above mentioned considers 
was the hooper (Cygnus musicus) ; however, I did not get a clear view 
of one, but was told that a couple of swans were shot in Balaclava 
Harbour shortly after Christmas day, which differed considerably in 
size, and were therefore considered to be male and female; they were 
described as having the bill and legs black, head light — 
and whole body white. 

I have seen a specimen of the common shieldrake (Anas tadorna), 
which was killed by an officer near the Tchernaya from a couple which 
rose; the other coming down, however, at some distance, not quite 
dead, was bagged by one of our allies. 

1 have little doubt that the ruddy shieldrake (Auas- rutz/a) ales 
inhabits the Crimea, as Lieut. Irby tells me that a specimen was 
brought home to England by an officer. 

The wild duck (Anas boschas) has been killed, and I examined a 
fine specimen, shot in the winter near Balaclava. _ 

I cbserved the teal (Anas crecca) on several occasions ; and a friend 
of mine, on whose authority I can rely, told me that he shot both teal 
and wigeon (Anas Penelope) in the harbour of Sebastopol towards the 
end of winter; and I saw a specimen of the latter which he had 
preserved. Dr. William Carte also obtained both in March, as also 
the whiteheaded duck (Anas leucocephala), which is mentioned by 
Gould as common in the East of Europe: this specimen is in the 
Museum of the Royal Dublin Society. 

A pochard (Anas ferina) came into my hands which had been 
picked up by a canteen-man, who had seen it fall while on his way to 
Balaclava one morning; he kept it for a few days until it died. Dr. 
W. Carte also brought home a specimen of this bird. My friend who 
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had the specimen of the wigeon observed what he considered to be 
the tufted duck (Anas fuligula). 

In February, while riding towards Kemiesch, I put up a duck from 
a small run of water; it was of a bright bay colour on the back, with 
black and white wings and tail. I also, on the 3rd of September, 


~~, observed a couple of ducks on the high dry land, such as I had never 


’ 


seen before; they had some red and white about them. Lieut. Irby 
includes several others, but it does not appear that specimens of any 
were procured. 

Passing on we arrive at the divers, of which the eared grebe 
(Podiceps aurilus) was very common along the coast of the Crimea, 
and 1 obtained several specimens at the Monastery of St. George, 


where I was forced to be my own retriever, by swimming after those 


shot; this was at the end of September, when [ did not obtain a single 
specimen in full plumage. On one occasion, at this time, I lay for a 
long while on the beach, in the hope of a couple of iarge grebes or 
divers, which were some distance out, coming in close enough for a 
shot: while waiting thus I had a good opportunity of watching their 
movements. In diving the whole body would be out of water at the 
moment the head was going under: I observed that the eared grebe 
also did this sometimes. These two birds were of a light slate-colour 
and white, and may have been the great crested grebe: when one was 
diving the other would put its head under water, the better, I suppose, 
to distinguish his comrade: this was also done occasionally before 
taking a dive. 

A friend of mine told me that he observed the little grebe (Podiceps 
minor) in the harbour of Sebastopol: he also said that a good many 
redthroated divers (Colymbus septentrionalis), in their winter plumage 


‘with speckled breasts, had been shot about Balaclava Harbour, and 


that they were called great northern divers, which latter bird he never 
saw. 

One of the striking features of the Black Sea during winter is the 
immense number of cormorants which are to be seen, where I found 
that they were much more restless than I had ever considered them to 
be, and | am sure that their habits must be most interesting, and often 


did I wish that I could accompany a flight of them during their 


wanderings. What is that long, animated, dark line? Cormorants. 
And again more in the form of an incomplete V. This scene was 
continually passing before our eyes, as on a morning, during the cold 
weather just before Christmas, we lay off the bold coast outside Bala- 
clava, awaiting orders to enter the harbour: the quantities of these 


| 


the end of April; and about the beginning of May he saw three 
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birds continually passing and repassing was wonderful, and as we 
approached the high cliffs more were to be seen sitting on convenient 
ledges, which, when disturbed by a shot or otherwise, would ap- 
parently drop, or, as it were, dive through the air into the water below, 
These birds, I should suppose, frequent that coast during the year, 
but their numbers must be very greatly.increased at the commence- 
ment of winter. ‘There were at least two kinds, the common cormorant 
(Carbo cormoranus) and the green cormorant or shag (Carbo cristatus), 
but I should think that this latter species makes up but a very small 
proportion of the immense numbers of the whole. I had a good op- 
portunity of observing one of these, which was knocked over by a 
graze in the throat from a bullet which had killed another; he died 
after three weeks’ captivity. The common cormorant is by no means 
an inactive bird on the wing: I observed one mount in the air almost 
vertically to a considerable height in a very short space of time; but 
when flying at sea, they usually keep in a horizontal direction not much 
above the water. When seen high above land their flight is not very 
unlike that of geese, but they may be distinguished by the quick 
flappings and occasional sailing. Great numbers used to congregate | 
in the small harbour of Balaclava, and when there was no shooting 
allowed they were very tame. 

Pelicans, which were described as pure white, were seen at Kertch 
in large numbers during autumn, there being usually from five to ten 
in each flock. 


Laride. 


Any one who has shot specimens of gulls or terns, when he has had 
no opportunity of comparing them with others, will I think agree with 
me that they are a most difficult tribe of birds to identify from written 
descriptions or even drawings ; their plumage varies so much with age 
and sex, besides their habits being often difficult of observation. | 

The terns should first in order be taken, but I cannot identify a 
single species ; however, while riding along the harbour of Sebastopol 
with a friend who had a good knowledge of British birds, we observed 
some terns all white, except dark brown or black heads: this was near 


different kinds seated on a log in the water, one of which he described 
as very small. 

Of the true gulls I have only identified three species, one of which 
is the widely distributed species, the herring gull ( Zarus argexiaius), 
of which I examined some specimens in winter and spring, one of 
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which was brought to England. Two gulls shot in mid-winter I did 
not preserve, but noted descriptions, which correspond with the 
common gull (Larus canus), of which I have since seen a specimen in 
England said to have come from the Crimea. There is one other, of 
which I have a specimen, that was shot by an officer on the first or 
second day of January, 1856, at the Monastery of St. George, where 
he said that there were a good many, and that he observed a number 
flying over the land: he looked for them on many occasions afterwards, 
but never saw another. This bird, the redbilled gull, is to be found 
described and figured by Prince Charles Lucien Bonaparte, in 
‘Iconographia della Fauna Italica,’ as Xema Lambruschini, and I am 
indebted to Mr. Gould and Mr. George Gray for its identification ; 
and I must here say that I have received great kindness from those 
gentlemen, in the way in which they have given me much valuable 
information. 

A friend of mine, who was pretty well acquainted with the gulls 
of Britain, told me that during the winter he observed what he con- 
sidered to be the little gull (Larus minuius), and also the masked gull 
(Larus capistratus), but he never had a chance of examining them 
except on the wing. In March I saw a small gull in Balaclava Har- 
bour, not larger than a good sized pigeon, which had the front of the 
head, bill and end of wings black, and the feet either red or black; 
this bird I also observed in Baltjic Bay, on the west coast of the 
Black Sea, two days after. 

The Manx shearwater (Puffinus anglorum) is the species which the 
Turks consider to carry the souls of the condemned dragomen in their 
crops, during their uninterrupted flight up and down the Bosphorus ; 
however, 1 did not hear of any on the Crimean coast. 


Addenda.—The two following species of the family Strigide were 
omitted in their proper places, namely, the little owl (Strix passerina), 
which was obtained by Lieut. Irby in the Crimea, and of which 
Mr. Gurney informs me there is a specimen in the Norwich Museum 
from that locality, which, however, he says is of the “light coloured 
variety.” Tengmalm’s owl (Siria Tengmalmi) has been mentioned, 
but only as “very doubtful ;” I now find, from Dr. William Carte’s 
valuable paper on the ‘ Natural History of the Crimea,’ published by 
the Royal Dublin Society, that he obtained this bird. 


Appended is a list of errata in the foregoing papers: any after mis- 
takes readers must be good enough to overlook, for before these lines 


—— 
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are in print I expect to be far away across the Atlantic, en route for 
the North-West, where I hope to be able to devote my spare time to 
renewing my acquaintance with the animals of the New World, and 
I shall lose no opportunity of extending such acquaintance. 


THOMAS BLAKISTON. 
Kew Observatory, May 12, 1857. 


Errata.—Zool. p. 5422, 13th line from bottom, for “ but sufficiently,” read “ but 
not sufficiently”; same page, 2nd line from bottom, for “two months,” read “ten 
months”; p. 5505, 7th line from bottom, for “ten,” read “one”; p. 5512, 15th line 
from top, for “immediately,” read “minutely”; p. 5600, 13th line from top, for 
“migration southward,” read “‘ migration from the southward.” 


Occurrence of Tengmalm’s Owl (Strix Tengmalmi) in Norfolk.—A female of this 
rare British species was killed at Burlingbaw, in this county, about the 6th of April. 
This is probably the first time that this little owl has appeared in Norfolk ; but a single 
specimen is recorded to have been taken some yeas since in the adjoining county of 
Suffolk.—H. Stevenson ; Norwich, May 23, 1857. 

Occurrence of the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker near Fermoy.—As Sir William 
Jardine mentions, in his ‘ British Birds’ (‘ Naturalist’s Library’), that the lesser 
spotted woodpecker (Picus minor) is unknown in the Scottish and Irish Fauna, 
perhaps you may think the fact of a specimen having been seen in this neighbourhood 
on the 14th of last month may be worthy of notice. 1 observed him on a beech tree, 
in the upper Lismore Road, about two miles from Fermoy.—G. E. Bulger ; Fermoy, 
May 7, 1857. : 

Raven Paring with Crow.—It may interest some to know that this occurred in the 
spring of 1855. I believe the hooded and carrion crow have been known pretty fre- 
quently to pair; but the pairing of the raven and the carrion crow has never been 
noticed. A pair of ravens had been observed, during the winter of 1854—5, about a 
fir plantation ; and one of the old birds was shot by a keeper at the end of February 
or the beginning of March, just when, had both old birds survived, they wouid have 
been about the business of nidification. The surviving raven was not seen there for 


~ gome time, but he returned about the 20th of March, with another bird, which was at 


first supposed to be another raven; but it was soun discovered, from its peculiar cry, 
to be a carrion crow; and they were observed constantly together. The plantation 
which they haunted was of considerable size, and I failed to discover their nest till the 
end of April or beginning of May, when there were three newly fledged young vnes, 
and one addled egg, which I succeeded in blowing, and which is between the ordinary 
size of a crow’s and a raveu’s. While I was in the tree both old birds came very near, 
especially the raven, which perched in the next tree, and croaked for a long time toge- 
ther. As far as I could make out, the crow performed the part of sitting ou the 
young, while the raven secured all round. The young birds had left the nest by May 
13, and T saw no more of them. The only way one can account for the raven pairing 
in this manner is by supposing that, owing to the time of year when its mate was 
killed, it was unable to find a companion, as they would then all be occupied with the 
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business of incubation, and consequently it returned to its old place according to its 
usual custom, but with the crow as his companion. I know of a nest being occupied 
for ten years together, and one of the old ravens shot every year, each spring the sur- 
viving bird bringing a companion, which reared its young till one or other of the old 
ones was shot on the nest.—Reginald Bosworth Smith; the College, Marlborough, 
May 23, 1857. 7 

Hawfinch breeding at Marlborough.—I think, among the constant haunts of this 
bird in England, the neighbourhood of Marlborough has never been mentioned: it 
frequents Savernake Forest, and nearly every spring three or four, or even five, nests 
are met with; they select the thickest hawthorn bushes, and build their nests close to 
the top, where they are quite concealed. The first nest this year was met with on 
the 19th of May; it contained five fresh-laid eggs, of which I have some in my 
possession. 

Note on the Reed Bunting (Emberiza scheeniclus).—I should not probably 
have considered it necessary to have offered any remarks on so common a bird as the 
reed bunting undoubtedly is, but. having lately shot a handsome male of this 
species, I consulted Montagu, who says, “the back is black, deeply bordered with 


reddish brown.” Not feeling satisfied with this description, I referred to Macgillivray, 


who states (vol. i. p. 454) that “the general colour of the upper parts is bright 
chestnut, each feather with brownish black in the centre.” With all due deference to 
the opinion of Montagu I must agree with Macgillivray in calling the back chestnut- 
brown, for although it is true that the centre of each feather, including the shaft, is 
black, it is so broadly margined and tipped with light brown as to throw the former 
colour into the shade. With regard to its nest the above authors are also at variance: 
Montagu tells us that it is “ never fastened or suspended, as authors have related :” 
Macgillivray, on the contrary, says, ‘ It places its nest among aquatic plants, in a tuft 
of grass or reeds, often fastening it to the stems of the latter:” he also mentions having 
found a nest “by Duddington Loch, fastened at the height of more than half-a-foot 
among stems of Arundo Phragmites.” Is it possible that so experienced an or- 
nithologist could have mistaken the nest of the sedge warbler for that of the reed 
bunting? as most authors agree in saying the former suspends its nest to reeds and 
other aquatic plants; for instance, Temminck (tome i. p. 189), “ Bec-fin Fragmite. 
Construit, en forme de panier, un nid artistement entrelacé dans les roseaux;” but, 
in describing the nest of the reed bunting (p. 310), he says, “ Niche dans les 
roseaux, prés de terre, ou entre les racines des arbustes qui croissent:prés des eaux, 
souvent dans les hautes herbes.” Now let us turn to Cuvier, (* Régne Animal,’ tome i. 
p. 382), “ Le bruant de roseaux. Niche aux pieds des buissons, le long des eaux.” 
But not one word do these authors say in corroboration of Macgillivray’s assertion. 
Never having seen the nest of the reed bunting (although I hope soon to do so), I cannot 
pretend to decide who is in the right. I will now give the description of the bird, as 
noted down at the time :—‘ Reed bunting, shot February 14,1857. Length 53 inches; 
extent of wings 94 inches; wing from flexure 3 inches and 2-tenths; bill along the ridge 
3}-tenths ; lower mandible 24-tenths ; tarsus 8-tenths; middle toe 4 inch, claw 2-tenths ; 
outer toe 4-tenths, claw 14-tenth ; inner toe 4-tenths, claw 14-tenth ; hind toe 3-tenths, 
claw 2}-tenths. Dorsal line arcuate: upper mandible black, but horn-coloured at the 
edges, overlapping the lower, which is angular and of a light horn-colour, but darker 
_ towards the point, which is acute; legs flesh-coloured, claws arched and dusky, but 

black at the points; head black, but many of the feathers are tipped with reddish 
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brown and dotted with white; nostrils lozenge-shaped, rather large, and placed so far 
back as tu be almost concealed by the feathers and black bristles which surround 
them ; chin reddish brown, with a slight admixture of gray; throat and breast black ; 
the feathers bordering the eyes ferruginous. A white line commencing at the lower 
mandible, where it is only a tenth of an inch wide, but increasing to two-tenths 
beneath the eye; it then takes an upward direction, passing round the back of the 
head, narrowing again to one-tenth on the nape, where there are a few black hairs or 
bristles, The quills are black, the second longest, the third little shorter, the first and 
fourth being about the same length; outer webs fringed with reddish brown for balf 
their length, the rest being of a light gray; inner webs margined with white; five first 
quills narrow and rounded, the rest much broader and serrated at the tips. The 
spurious wings are of a bright glossy reddish brown; the upper coverts black, 
margined with bright bay on the outer webs, white on the inner. The feathers of the 
back black in the centre, but broadly margined with chestnut-brown. The wings 
greatly resemble those of the house sparrow; the tail consists of twelve dark feathers, 
the two centre ones narrow and pointed, black near the shafts and at the tips; outer 
webs edged with cinereous, inner webs broadly margined with light reddish brown. 
The two outer feathers are half white, but black at the base and on the shafts, that 
colour gradually increasing till it terminates in an oblong patch. Upper tail-coverts 
gray at the base, ferruginous towards the tips, with black shafts. The transition from 
the black of the head to the white collar is sudden, but from the bright chestnut and 
black of the back it is gradual, the tints becoming fainter, with an admixture of gray 
bordering the white. Belly and vent of a pure white. Many of the feathers, both on 
the sides and beneath the wings, have longitudinal dark brown streaks down the 
middle, increasing in size towards the thighs.—Henry W. Hadfield; Tunbridge, 
March, 1857. 

Notes on the Rook (Corvus frugilegus).—Tunbridge, March 22, 1857. There is a 
rookery in some lofty elm trees close to the town: observed this afternoon their manner 
of building, one rook remaining to guard the nest whilst its partner flew off in search 
of building materials ; but I remarked that, instead of picking up dead twigs or sticks, 
it set tu work to break off green ones; after having secured two, which it retained ip 
its beak, it endeavoured to break off a third, but failing in doing so, as it was not only 
a green but a strong twig, the rook threw itself back so as to bring its whole weight to 
bear, not, however, relinquishing its hold of the branch on which it stood, extending 
its wings at the same time, so as to add force to the pull; by this means it eventually 
succeeded in dragging or slipping it off, although its utmost powers had previously 
failed in breaking it. There were two other nests on the same branch, one indeed 
almost touching the first, and I counted about thirty in a more or less forward state, 
but few, I think, were completed ; consequently it would appear that rooks are rather 
backward with their building this season, as White tells us they begin as early as the 
16th of February, Macgillivray mentions the same date, and Markwick the 28th of 
February: the second-named author informs us that the nest is completed in a week 
or ten days.... March 27. Had another look at the rookery this afternoon; found the 
nests were beginning to make more show, but, from the great clamour and commotion 
that prevailed, I am inclined to think few out of the number can yet be ready to receive 
eggs. I witnessed several skirmishes, besides a general assault made on a half-finished 
nest, which was not only covered with the assailants but surrounded by them for some 
time. observed one of the unfortunate rooks defending its aérial castle most stoutly, 
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indeed furiously, clinging to it with the greatest tenacity, never once quitting its hold, 
emitting, at the same time, an angry, hissing kind of noise, which might have been 
heard at a considerable distance. What the culprit had been about I could only con- 
jecture, but probably it had been caught, or rather detected, in the act of robbing one 
of its neighbours, but as rooks are notoriously a thievish race I was not prepared for 
such a general and public display of virtuous indignation, proving, however, the old 
adage true that there is even honour among thieves.... March 31. In passing the 
rookery I observed the rooks were as quarrelsome as ever, frequent fights taking place 
even upon the nests, so that had they contained eggs they must, I think, have been 
either broken or thrown out. I noticed several rooks, evidently paired, on the branches 
close to and immediately over the nests,—a proof that they could not have contained 
their full complement of eggs, or one of the birds would have been setting on them. 
Rooks are exceedingly clumsy birds, for they even roll about in walking, and their 
oscillation on first alighting on the branches is very remarkable, and in flying into the 
trees they often miss the branch on which they had endeavoured to perch, thereby 
dropping several feet lower into the tree than they had intended; and even when 
seated they are a few seconds balancing themselves to and fro, with wings extended 
and their heads depressed. This awkwardness may, I think, partly arise from the 
great size and weight of the head and bill, as well as from the shortness and rigidity 
of the claws, which certainly appear better adapted for walking than for grasping the 
branches of trees.—Zd. 

Early arrival of the Cuckoo, §&c.—Tunbridge, March 26, 1857. Observed a cuckoo 
this afternoon flying low, so that in threading its way through the hop-poles it passed 
so close to me that I could plainly distinguish the varied and chequered plumage of 
the back.... April 5. Saw a chiffchaff in an oak tree; heard the notes of two more in 
the course of the day, which has been warm, with a westerly wind.... April 6. Saw a 
swallow.—Zd. 

Another Egg prodigy.—I herewith give the dimensions of an ostrich’s egg, selected 
by me some years since, when at the Cape, from amongst several others, on account of 
its superior size. I think it decidedly the largest that I ever saw, although pussibly 
there may be found some to exceed it in private collections or in public museums iu 
this country: its circumference lengthwise is 164 inches, and 14} inches in breadth, 
and is capable of containing three pints of liquid.—Zd.; April 8, 1857. 

Notes on the House Sparrow (Fringilla domestica).— March 31, 1857. Rather more 
than a week since a pair of house sparrows commenced building in one of the small 
elm trees in front of the house: the site selected for the nest is a forked branch near 
the top, and the work seemed to be progressing favourably till a sudden change in the 
weather not only put a stop to it, but the drenching rain that has during the last few 
days succeeded the snow has almost washed away the few straws that had escaped the 
violence of the equinoctial gales; however, I observed, both yesterday and to-day, the 
unfortunate couple endeavouring by renewed exertions to repair damages, but as the 
weather still looks threatening I think the new foundation not unlikely to follow the 
old. The position chosen for the construction of the nest is not only a most unsafe 
but an unlikely one, for the tree, as I have already observed, is by no means a large 
one, and might be climbed with ease, as the branch on which it is placed, although 
not large, is strong enough to bear the weight of a good-sized boy. It is wonderful te 
think how these birds can manage to make a nest stick on, for at present it seems to 
consist merely of a few loose straws balanced on the forked branch so insecurely that 
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one would imagine the merest puff of wind would send it flying before it. Why they 
should have selected a tree, and such a tree, I am at a loss to conjecture, as there are 
houses and outbuildings in all directions. They are not tree sparrows, however, 
although they might possibly be taken for such, as Montagu tells us that “every 
house sparrow that has built its nest in a tree (by no means an uncommon occurrence) 
has at once been pronounced to be the tree sparrow, and consequently that species has 
been supposed to be more plentiful, and more generally diffused throughout England, 
than we have any reason to believe is the fact.”... April 14. The late tempestuous 
weather has completely swept away the new nest, not one straw remaining, but the 
patient and indefatigable birds are still there, seemingly unwilling to quit the scene of 
their past labours, nor should I be surprised to find them shortly renewing their 
endeavours; but how the female can, under the circumstances, manage to retain her 
eggs tll the nest may be ready to receive them is to me a mystery, unless she is 
endowed with the faculty, generally ascribed to the cuckoo, of bearing them about 
until a fit opportunity offers for depositing them.—Jd.; April 14, 1857. 

Notes on the European Nuthatch (Sitta europwa).—April 8, 1857. Descried a female 
nuthatch in a lofty oak tree; it was seemingly engaged in enlarging a hole or opening 
in one of the branches, possibly with a view to constructing a nest, for so intent was it 
upon the work that it allowed me not only to approach the tree, but to explode two or 
three percussion caps before I could discharge the gun, which had been loaded for 
some days, and when it did take wing I was not long in discovering it again, being 
attracted to the spot by the loud tapping sound it made with its bill, which might 
probably have been heard at the distance of fifty yards or more.... April 9. I observed 
two nuthatches fly across the road and alight suddenly on some high trees: I followed 
them up, and having shot at and wounded one it flew to some distance, and, although 
badly hit, managed to retain its footing on an elevated branch till brought down by a 
- second shot: it proved to be a handsome male bird. On subsequently shooting the 
female, I found that although a pellet (No. 8) had gone through its eye, passing out 
at the top of the skull, it was still alive, and I had some difficulty in killing it,— 
indeed its tenacity of life was something extraordinary. The male, although a stouter 
and heavier bird than the female, does not much exceed it in length, although the 
bill is stronger and about a tenth of an inch longer: the plumage, however, is far 
more brilliant, the sides and feathers beneath the wings, as well as under tail-coverts, 
heing of a bright chestnut or reddish brown, whereas in the female these parts are 
much paler, indeed many shades lighter. The black band or line commencing at the 
nostrils, where it is but a tenth of an inch in width, afler passing over the eye, 
gradually increases to about two-tenths of an inch. The outline figure of the nut- 
hatch, as represented in the ‘ Naturalist’s Library,’ is, I think, pretty correct, but the 
colouring of Temminck is more natural, although the artist has not only given the 
bird a tail about as long again as it ought to be, but has drawn it in a right line, 
whereas it is considerably curved, as well as the whole body, bill excepted, which is 
quite straight. There is a large, well-defined black patch beneath and on the wing, 
which, although very striking, is not even alluded to by the authors I have referred to. 
Merely judging from its struggles to escape, although wounded in the manner 
described, I should have set it down as a wonderfully powerful bird, and, on removing 
the skin, I found the muscles, considering the small size of the bird, uncommonly 
strong, and the flesh unusually firm. The bill, although undoubtedly strong, I should 
not, at first sight, have considered sufficiently so either to have perforated or cracked a 
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nut, unless it had been so stated on the best authority ; besides, if constantly used in 
drilling holes through nuts, it would necessarily have become, I should have thought, 
in some degree blunted thereby, whereas the bills of all these birds are very acute, and 
the upper mandible exceeding the lower in length, which seems unlikely to be the 
case if constantly brought in contact with so hard and polished a surface as that of the 
nut. The back is of a uniform bluish gray, the lower parts reddish yellow; the first 
quill has a slight white spot on the shaft as well as on the inner web at the base, the 
rest of the feather being of a dark brown ; second quill much the same, but has a slight 
natrow white line about half way up the outer shaft; the third and fourth quills are 
marked the same; the fifth is white at the base and on the inner shaft; the rest of the 
quills slightly margined with white on the inner webs only; the fourth is very little 
longer than the third; the second and fifth are about the same length ; the first three- 
tenths shorter than the second. Several authors, Temminck among the rest, say the 
throat is white, but in all three df the specimens that I have recently had under 
examination that part is gray, but in the male the lightest: there is, however, a silvery 
white patch on the cheek, as well as a white spot on the wing near ti: flexure. The 
tarsi and toes of the male are much the darkest. The tail, which is composed of twelve 
feathers, has the two centre ones narrow and of a bluish gray, like the back, the three 
outer ones are black at the base, and have diamond-shaped white patches on the inner 
- webs towards the points, which end in triangular black spots, the exterior feathers only 
being white on the greater part of the outer webs, but black at the base and at the 
tips; the fourth feathers are merely tipped with white; the fifth are entirely black, 
with the exception of a slight shade of gray at the tips; the under tail-coverts are 
white in the centre, margined with reddish brown. Female: length 54 inches; extent 
of wings 10 inches; wing from flexure 3} inches; tail 1} inch; bill along ridge 
6}-tenths of an inch, along edge of lower mandible inch ; tarsus 8-tenths of an inch; 
hind toe $+ inch, claw 4 inch; middle toe 6-tenths of an inch, claw 34-tenths of an 
inch; inner toe 3}-tenths of an inch, claw 3-tenths; outer toe 44-tenths of an inch, 
claw 3-tenths of an inch.—Jd.; May 1, 1857. 

Note on the Woodchat Shrike (Lanius rufus).—May 14, 1857. Went out in quest 
of birds, and had not proceeded above a quarter of a mile from the town when I ob- 
served a strange one fly across the road ; there was a peculiarity in its appearance, as 
well as flight, which attracted my attention, and I felt sure it was a species I bad 
never before seen; cunsequently hastened to load my gun, and while doing so it passed 
so close that I could not only distinguish the reddish brown patch on the head and 
neck, but a fly that it bad captured and still held between its beak. Having seen it 
alight on an oak tree, some fifty yards off, I followed it up and shot at it, when it fell 
among some nettles, but being merely winged it crept into a hedge, where it was sub- 
sequently seen by some boys who had joined me in the search, which was continued 
for an hour or two. As I distinctly saw the rufous of the hind neck there can be no 
doubt of its being the wood shrike. Its flight was most buoyant, and, in passing over 
head with expanded wings, it seemed to float upon the air. I remarked that the whole 
of the under parts appeared perfectly white, which agrees with Temminck’s descrip- 
tion, “d'un blanc pur,” whereas he tells us that the redbacked shrike (Lanius 

colluric) has the “ poitrine, flancs et ventre d'un roux rose.”—Id.; May, 1857. 
Note on the Grasshopper Warbler. (Sylvia locustella).— May 6, 1857. In 
passing through a wood on my return from the village of Pembury I heard 
the peculiar but well-known notes of this singular little bird, which I was . 
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not long in discovering, as it was perched on one of the topmost twigs of 
a bush, at the distance of thirty yards. The grasshopper warbler, we are told, 
is generally dispersed, and so it may be; nevertheless, it is my belief that not 
one person in fifty has ever set eyes on it, though possibly they may have heard 
the notes, which doubtless would be taken for those of the grasshopper or cricket. - 
But even if occasivnally seen (which, from its skulking habits, is not likely), it would 
probably, unless in the very act of singing, be taken for a whitethroat, to which it bears 
a striking resemblance, particuM@y when creeping among the bushes. Having shot 
the bird, and wishing to compare it, I turned over Temminck’s beautiful coloured 
prints, and might have continued to do so from that time to this without recognizing 
it, had it not been for the name at the foot of the page, for the artist has made both 
throat and belly black, whereas those parts are white. The work referred to originally 
belonged to Yarrell (who has made notes in it, and added an English index), or I could 
have fancied the print had been tampered with. In the specimen about to be 
described (a male) the under tail-coverts are nearly as long as the tail, but in the 
print they do not reach half-way up, and the upper mandible is too much arched. 
Having examined it well before removing the skin, I found the measurements as 
follows :—Length 5 inches and 6-tenths; extent of wing 7 inches and 6-tenths; wing 
from flexure 24 inches; bill along the ridge 4-tenths of an inch; lower mandible 
3}-tenths of an inch from plumes; tarsus 8-tenths of an inch; middle toe 6-tenths of 
an inch, claw 14-tenth; inner toe 4-tenths of an inch, claw 1}-tenth; outer toe 
4-tenths of an inch, claw 14-tenth; hind toe 4-tenths of an inch, claw 2}-tenths. 
Dorsal line straight fur more than half its length, but considerably curved towards the 
point, which is acute; lower mandible straight and overlapped by the upper, which 
has a notch to receive it, light horn-colour at the base, but with a purple tinge towards 
the point, the latter being of a dark reddish brown; legs flesh-coloured, toes and claws 
a shade or two darker, the latter moderately arched; head much depressed and 
tapering; nostrils linear, but partly concealed ; there are a few black bristles at the 
base of the lower mandible, but becoming more numerous at the upper, extending 
towards the eye, which is small and black, with the iris hazel, over which there is a 
light yellowish streak, and beneath a dark brown one; chin and throat pure white; 
breast of a most delicate fawn-colour; lower parts white; under wing-coverts and 
sides light buff, but the feathers are yellowish brown towards the vent, and for the 
most part dark brown on and near the shafts; under tail-coverts pointed and very 
elongated, reaching to within four-tenths of the end of the tail, hair-brown at the 
base and on the shafts, the rest of the feathers. gray, tinged with yellow. General 
colour of the back and head olive, tail and coverts clove-brown: most of the feathers 
of the upper parts are either black or dark brown in the centre, which, being partly 
concealed, leave triangular or spear-shaped spots, disposed in regular lives down the 
head and back; those on the former proportionally minute, and branching off from 
the bill till they terminate suddenly at the nape, with the exception of a few which 
become so faint as to be almost blended with the rest of the plumage. Tbe tail, which 
is two inches and two-tenths in length, is composed of twelve broad feathers, but 
suddenly tapering at the points, the two centre ones being the longest, the rest 
rapidly decreasing; the outer webs clove, the inner hair-brown, transversely barred 
with black. The wing is short, and has nineteen quills, hair-brown on the inner webs, 
but broadly margined with gray and tipped with the same colour, the three first only 
edged with gray on the outer webs, the rest with greenish yellow; the first quill is 
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barely half an inch in length and very narrow, third longest, the second but little 
shorter, fourth nearly the same, from ninth to fifth inclusive regularly graduating, 
tenth a mere trifle longer than the former, eleventh 14-tenth of an inch shorter than 
the tenth, which, together with the four following, vary so slightly as to appear almost 
of the same length, but the sixteenth is longer by 1-tenth, and the seventeenth is fully 
1-tenth longer still, but the eighteenth suddenly decreases by 14-tenth, and the nine- 
teenth is so short and flexible as to be barely distinguishable from the primary coverts, 
which are dark brown in the centre, margined with light yellowish brown. Secondaries 
the same till they approach the flexure, where they become siightly margined with 


gray. Montagu considered it very local, for he says:— We have not been able to . 


trace this species far North, nor into all the South-eastern counties: the borders of 
Gloucestershire and Hampshire have hitherto been the utmost of their known range 
eastward.” Pennant, who mentions its having been found in Shropshire, observes, 
“The hind claw shorter and more crooked than is usual in the lark kind.” On read- 
ing this I had the curiosity to compare the two, for there is nothing like mensuration 
‘in these matters (although a Russian Prince has been criticized of late for carrying 
about with him a yard wand). I found that the hind claw of the lark measured 
three-fourths of an inch, that of the grasshopper warbler, as has been already stated, 
only 2¢-tenths of an inch. No great resemblance here !—Jd. 

Note on the Nightingale (Motacilla luscinia, Linn.) — April 20th, 1857 (thermo- 
meter 65°).—At six o’clock p.m. I revisited the spot where a nightingale was first 
heard on the 11th instant. After vainly waiting for some half-hour or more, I was 
returning home disappointed, when the clear but distant notes of one could be plainly 
distinguished above that of every other songster. We (for I was accompanied by 
one of my sons) immediately hastened to the spot. To leave the high road, cross a 
ploughed field, and clear a hedge, seemed, in our state of excitement, but a momentary 
affair. As we drew near, not one only, but several of these sweet warblers were pour- 
ing forth their melodious notes at the same moment, apparently vying with each other 
in eager but peaceful rivalry. We now found ourselves in a lane, bordered on either 
side by hawthorn hedges, which, like most others in this neighbourhood, had been 
allowed to grow up in a natural and luxuriant manner, to our left; and adjoining the 
road there was a small plantation, chiefly of oak, but the ground at the foot of the 
trees was completely covered with tangled bushes and briers; an old, unused cart-road 
running through the midst of it, on the entrance-gate to which we sat ourselves quietly 
down to listen to and enjoy this unexpected serenade. I never before, that I am aware 
of, heard more than one or two at a time, but now there were three or four singing at 
once, and so powerfully that the thrilling sensation caused by it is more easily ima- 
gined than described. And what met our eyes was equally astonishing; fur we had 
barely time to take up our post of inspection when my son directed my attention, 
although it was not needed, to two of these most elegant birds (for the nightingale, 
though so modestly attired, is inferior to none in lightness and beauty of form) in pur- 
suit of each other; and so regardless were they of our presence that they frequently, 
in their windings, passed so close that I could clearly distinguish the colour of the 
plumage, particularly the reddish brown feathers of the tails, which were momentarily 
expanded before alighting on the bushes, which they occasionally did within four or 
five yards of us, when they would at once commence their song, which was generally 
taken up or immediately followed by others that were continually sporting about, 
occasionally alighting on the ground, and one I saw, but for an instant only, pitch on 
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the public road; they also frequently flew into the leafless oak trees, where they 
remained for a minute or so, singing as if they would crack their throats, which were 
greatly distended. During the continuance of the song I observed that the body was 
kept in a horizontal position, the head being brought down to a level with the tail, 
which was, however, frequently flirted up and down at its conclusion, when they would 
spring up or hop round, reversing their position on the branch. There was, I am 
inclined to believe, but one female among them, for I saw but one pair chasing about, 
the rest flying singly ; and, as they frequently passed over the open space left for the 
road already referred to, I could not have failed to have noticed it had there been 
more than one pair; besides, when the two birds entered a bush together the notes of 
one only was heard to proceed from it. This charming spot, although so retired, is not 
more than a few hundred yards from the railroad; but I observed that the passing 
train only caused a momentary cessation to their song, and the shouting and scream- 
ing of some children on the road did not even appear to be noticed. Their flight is 
very buoyant, and they thread their way through the hedgerows and bushes with 
surprising facility, in a somewhat similar manner to that of the hedgesparrow, but 
then the wings are more expanded. There is a small lake close to the wood, but so 
completely shut in and fringed by the underwood, as well as overshadowed by the sur- 
rounding trees, that it would probably be unobserved by any less prying eyes than 
those of an ornithologist or botanist; in fact, it is a spot that seems to combine every- 
thing that can make it desirable as a breeding place; so, if undisturbed, they would 
dubtless remain in what is probably an old and favourite haunt.—ZJd. 

Parus major. — Mr. C. R. Bree, in remarking on my note on the tom-tit (Zool. 
5426), says, “ They are uot like the woodpecker when thus engaged bringing to the 
surface insect-food, but they are actually cracking nuts, which is a much more diffi- 
cult proceeding. The stone of the haw-berry or some other small fruit is carried by 
Tommy into the tree, and being fixed in some convenient niche,” &c.; and, as it 
appears that the correspondent referred to “ observed the whole process,” there can be 
no doubt that the tom-tit is a nut-cracker, i. e. a cracker of “ the stone of a haw-berry 
or some other small fruit.” But if Mr. Bree will only take the trouble of re-perusing 
my note, he will find that the bird was therein described as having been seen 
“* clinging to one of the topmost branches,” a very significant expression I should have 
thought, and one that Mr. Bree cannot fail to observe was intended to show the true 
position of the bird as suspended by the claws beneath an almost horizontal branch, 
where it would have been utterly impossible for a tit or any other bird to have fixed a 
nut; consequently I must adhere to my former opinion, which was not made public 
without due consideration. And in taking leave of the subject I have only to add,— 
I have hitherto made it a rule to allow all remarks that may have been made on my 
notes to pass unnoticed, and shall continue to do so, unless, as in the present instance, 
it should appear that my silence may possibly be misconstrued.—ZJd. 
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